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For The Sunday-School Times. 
A BLESSING FOR ME. 


A blessing for me, my Father, 
A blessing for me to-day ; 

See, lowly I kneel at Thy footstool, 
Oh! send me not empty away! 


In the skies that are bending above me, 
In the flowers beneath my feet, 

I am ever receiving Thy gifts of love, 
And ever am finding them sweet! 


But a blessing for me, my Father, 
That shall fall on my soul like dew, 

That gems with its crystalline touch of light, 
Alike on the rose and the rue. 


On the sweet and the bitter within me, 

On the ache and the pain and the smart, 
As wellas upon my joy and delight, 

Brood Thou with Thy loving heart! 


Oh! give me the will to labor, 
And give me the hand to win 
To Thy mercy seat, the wanderers, 
Who are lost in the night of sin. 


Oh! give me the grace to find the lambs, 
And bring them into the fold, 

And tell them of Him, the Shepherd, 
Who loved them in days of old! 


Who loved? Who is ever loving, 
Who tenderly waits to bless, 

And pour the balm of forgiveness, 
On the wounds of their distress. 


A blessing for me, my Father, 
I bow at Thy feet to-day; 
I hold my hands to Thy fullness, 
Oh! send me not empty away. 
IANTHE. 
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STORY-BOOKS. 


BY MRS, M. E. SANGSTER. 


A SUNDAY-SCHOOL library ought to 
consist, in a very large measure, of 
story-books. There is something about the 
human mind that renders truth told in the 
form of a story particularly available and 
effective. ‘‘ Tell meastory,’’ lisps the little 
child, as you rock it tosleep in the twilight; 
‘*tell me a story”’ is the plea of older people, 
as tired and worn with the day’s work, 
they gather around the evening lamp. 
With a feeling of intense personal sorrow, 
thousands of hearts have turned this sum- 
mer to that flower-strewn grave in West- 
minster Abbey, where a beloved story-teller 
is lying, and over his unfinished tale they 
linger in pathetic silence. Hand in hand 
through our daily life, soothing its weari- 
hess and relieving its care, go story and 
song. Hand in hand they come to help us 
in our families. Twirl sisters, they aid us 
in our Sunday-school work. 
Many thoughtful persons object to the 
numbers of stories which children read, for- 





getful that they supply the very aliment 
the young mind needs. If biographies 
were as charmingly written as the stories 
which come from our publishing houses, 
they would be as eagerly read. But, by a 
strange fatality, most religious memoir 
writing is dull, inane, discursive, totally 
void of interest. The average-child cannot 
sit still over the letters and diaries so pro- 
sily strung together. Sparkling, vivid, at- 
tention-compelling works, such as the Life 
of Dr. Judson, and those of Ann Haseltine, 
and Sarah Boardman Judson, the Life of 
Lyman Beecher, or of William C. Burns, 


or of Mrs. Van Lennep, are not like these. | 


The Memoir of Rev. Kingman Nott is an- 
other which is thoroughly interesting, and 
which should be in every school where 
there are boys and young men. 

Of temperance tales, I have lately seen 
two which seem very much better than the 
old-fashioned ones. I mean ‘‘ John and the 
Demijohn,’’ and ‘‘ Jug-or-Not.’’? They may 
be in many libraries already, but they were 
new to us here, and I hope have started on 
a quiet mission of reform. How much good 
such books can do, especially among the 
boys, who must be enlisted in time under 
the banner of temperance. 


Let me plead for the story-book. The 
little folks, even in their little lives, find 
trials plenty, find some hard work, find 
room for many a fight between duty and 
inclination. Hail to the good books that 
help them along! If their minds are disci- 
plined to exactness and accuracy in the 
studies to which they attend in their daily 
schools, there is little fear that they will be 
injured by the stories in the Sunday-school 
library. 

These should, of course, be under a wise 
supervision. 

A committee, in re-examining the books 
of a library not long since, were amazed to 
find oneor two tales of theft and piracy and 
melodramatic love and murder, which 
would have done credit to a sensational 
weekly. Twoor three more novels of the 
milk-and-water sort, with not even a tinge 
of religious thought, had been read till the 
binding and books had parted company. 
And these, when there are such books as 
“Kitty Trevylyan’s Diary” and ‘‘Stepping 
Heavenward’’ to be had for the same class 
of readers! 

While controversial books should be few 
in number, is it not the duty of American 
Protestants, at the present time, to see to it 
that their libraries are furnished with the 
armor of truth, so that the scholars may be 
able to meet and combat the errors of Ro- 





manism? The day has gone»by to fear 
bigotry and intolerance. We are rather in 
danger of false liberality. In love, but still 
with strong and sturdy resolution, let us 
oppose error of every form, and most ofall, _ 
the error that menaces liberty of conseience 

and that fetters thought. 

Norfolk, Va. 
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THE “OLD FOGIES.” 


BY MRS. J. E. MC CONAUGHY. 


ie is hard to get on with the old fogies in 
the Sunday-school. Those who stand 
out stoutly against new music and new 
ways of teaching, as if they were ‘‘ devices 
of the adversary.’’ Men who would have 
nothing but memoirs and sacred history in 
the library, and who complain of every 
penny that is expended in making the 
school attractive as a dead loss. 

They are like the old professor of Aber- 
deen, who went on year after year giving his 
old chemical lectures, after Sir Humphrey 
Davy had unsettled all the old theories of 
the science. He was wont toadd to his lec- 
tures the note, ‘‘There is a man called 
Davy, telling us that all this is wrong. He 
is a troublesome man—that Mr. Davy—a 
very troublesome man—but we'll just wait 
awhile till we see.”’ 

Our fogies are not even so liberal as the 
old chemist. They are not willing ‘to 
wait and see,’’? whether good comes from 
the new system, whether schools are made 
flourishing, and the churches are replen- 
ished from them, with good earnest Chris- 
tian workers. 

These fogies may be made excellent means 
of grace, though, if one will but exercise 
the virtue of patience towards them. A 
uniformly kind and pleasant manner, 
even when discussing the vexed questions, 
willdo much towards disarming their oppo- 
sition. 

I have known an old leader of the sing- 
ing in the Sunday-school, who was most 
bitter in his opposition towards new in- 
spiriting music, who declared: ‘‘ somebody 
else must teach it; I shan’t;’’ who yet 
yielded to the influence of a kind, decided 
course, and fell into the measure as heartily 
asthechildren. Tact is the great requisite 
in managing such people, in the church 
and out of it. Send your most skillful 
general to the front, and you will be sur- 
prised at the grand victory. There is nota 
stick so crooked that it may not be made of 
service if only rightly managed. And 
churches and societies have been torn to 
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pieces by trifles no greater than a new 
singing book. 

‘‘ As far as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all men.”’ 


——-—_ > 
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THE CAR SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


HERE to hold the Sunday-school is 
often the great perplexity in new dis- 
tricts where a school has never existed. No- 
body has a room to spare forit. Ill-disposed 
directors sometimes refuse the school-house, 
and sometimes even this American institu- 
tion comes on slowly in the rear of advanc- 
ing civilization. 

A good working Christian, fifty miles 
beyond the Mississippi river, longed to start 
a Sunday-school in a place where were 
many children, but no room could be found 
to hold it. The project was likely to fail, 
when a bright little lad of eight suggested, 

‘Why not hold it in the railroad cars ?”’ 

His good thought was acted upon. The 
‘‘gsoulless corporation’’ did not raise the 
smallest objection, and two cars-full of 
scholars were gathered every Sabbath. The 
gentleman who had it in charge stood on 
the platform between the two cars, and 
thus could oversee both. Great good came 
from this pioneer school, and no doubt 
many similar enterprises might be carried 
on in just the places where they are most 
needed, if teachers would but exercise simi- 
lar ingenuity in securing a place. Often 
about a city depot is just the locality where 
a school is wanted; where boys and girls 
are rushing down headlong to destruction, 
and no one is found to take them by the 
hand and stay their footsteps. 

If you, my brother, my sister, are convinc- 
ed that a school should be established in a 
certain quarter, don’t give it up for want of 
room until you have tried even the cars, or 
the engine house. If you cannot start it 
yourself, enlist some friend who can, and 
then give him all the help in your power. 
We need ten such Sunday-schools where 
we have one now. Whowill be the means 
of starting one of the ten? 
>_> —-_—_————— 
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THE TURNING POINT. 
TEACHER visited ascholar who had 
been absent several Sabbaths, and 

found him taking eare of asick mother, and 
amusing an infant sister. 

He expressed his pleasure at finding him 
thus employed, and with wise tact said 
nothing of his absence. After a pleasant 
call, he arose to leave, when the boy looked 
up brightly and said, ‘‘I am coming to 
school again, teacher.’? The point he de- 
sired was gained, and the fact that it was 
perfectly voluntary was a satisfaction on 
both sides. 

That boy 7‘. return and became a con- 
verte. youth, and sailed for Africa as a 
missionary catechist. He told his teacher 
afterwards that he had made up his mind 
not to go to the school again, but that our 
visit, and his teacher’s ‘‘ kind way of 
speaking,’’ touched his heart, and changed 








the whole current. ‘‘It was the turning 
point in my life,’ he said. Surely that 
was a glorious result to follow one visit, 
which cost so little effort or self-denial. 

The decision to goor not to go to the Sab- 
bath-school, has been the turning point in 
a great many young people’s lives. 

A young man stood on the steps one Sab- 
bath morning, as his friend was hurrying 
by to the Sabbath-school. He had often 
asked him before, but it would do no harm 
to ask him again. So he paused and in- 
vited him to walk with him to the Sunday- 
school. 

‘*T believe, I will,’’ said the other com- 
ing down. It was the turning point. He 
became interested and regular in his atten- 
dance, and was converted in that Sabbath- 
school. Thus a soul was saved, and an 
earnest Christian worker given to society, 
as the result of that morning’s accepted in- 
vitation. 

How different might have been the re- 
sult, if the invitation had not been given, 
or had been declined. ‘‘ Instant in season 
and out of season,’’ should be ever the 
Christian’s watchword. 

- <-> - 
For The Sunday-School Times, 
Home Instruction. 


66 I DON’T approve of Sunday-schools ; 
they have done away with home- 
instruction,’’ said Mr. F——. 

Mr. A—, to whom the remark was 
made, looked surprised. 

‘*T thought every one approved of Sun- 
day-schools, brother F——. Why, do you 
not remember that Jesus said, ‘Feed my 
lambs ?’”’ 

‘* Certainly, and I believe as fully as any 
one, in teaching and training the children, 
but let it be done by their parents, as when 
I was a} boy.”’ 

‘There are many children in our schools, 
whose only opportunity of hearing the 
truths of religion, is in the hour they spend 
there on Sunday. In our mission-schools, 
there are jas absolute heathen for example, 
as in India or Japan, boys and girls who 
know nothing of their responsibility to 
God, who are saved from becoming crimi- 
nals and pests to society, by the schools 
that take hold of them and lift them up; 
and, in many cases, parents are reached 
through their children.”’ 

‘*Of course, brother A——, I don’t mean 
mission-schools,’? said Mr. F——, ‘‘ they 
have their appropriate place and work, I 
am speaking of the church-schools.’’ 

Leaving Mr. A—— and Mr. F—— to dis- 
cuss the question, and hoping that the lat- 
ter may be convinced that in his disappro- 
val, he is wrong, let us think for a mo- 
ment of home-duties—the duties of parents 
to their children. If anywhere co-opera- 
tion is requisite, it is between parents and 
teachers. The work of the one should sup- 
plement that of the other. The parent has 
a vantage-ground that the teacher has not. 
Instead of a brief hour or two weekly, and 
an occasional visit, he has all the time, and 
by precépt and example he can train his 
child and bring him into the Way of Life. 








A good old custom used in some families 
to obtain on the Sabbath evening. Father, 
mother and children being gathered in the 
delightful privacy of the home-circle, the 
time would be occupied by the parents in 
giving Biblical or catechetical teaching. 
Prayer and praise would hallow the scene, 
and in the years to come, all should look 
back with loving remembrance on that 
‘*sweet hour of prayer.”’ 

No parent can afford to delegate the duty 
that God has laid upon him, to any other 
person. Who should watch for souls as 
the father should, and the mother? But 
every means should be taken, and the Sab- 
bath-school is one of the agencies that God 
has most honored in the conversion of the 
young. It is good to see families meeting 
there—the whole circle, from the oldest to 
the youngest, occupied in giving or receiv- 
ing religious instruction. A TEACHER. 





RIPE CHRISTIANS, 

I HAVE one in my church who may, I 

think, be properly called a ripe Chris- 
tian. He esteems the privilege of attend- 
ing upon the service of God’s house as one 
of his greatest delights. When endeavor- 
ing to preach the gospel, no eye among my 
hearers is so constantly fixed upon me as is 
his. He loves the Sabbath-school, and al- 
though the partial loss of hearing prevents 
him from taking a part in its exercises, he 
is always there, because, as he says, it does 
him so much good to watch the interest 
with which the children attend te their 
lessons. He loves to give to the church, 
and to the various objects of benevolence. 
He loves to converse upon religious sub- 
jects, and in such conversation manifests 
the humility of one sitting as a learner at 
the feet of Jesus. He is one in whose 
Christian character I can place great con- 
fidence. But he is an old man. More than 
four score winters have passed over his 
head. I have to feel that those eyes which 
now, by their fixed attention, often help 
me so in preaching, will soon be closed in 
death. If he were only one of my young 
members how much good he might do! 
And was it not his privilege to possess the 
same measure of grace which he now seems 
to possess, twenty or thirty years ago? Is 
it not the privilege of those who are younger 
in the church, to become ripe as he isin 
age? When all of our churches contain 
more ripe Christians, as well as old ones, a 
brighter day will dawn upon the world.— 


Western Presbyterian. 
-_-. 
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PATIENCE. 
66 HY do you tell that child the same 
thing twenty times?’ said the fa- 
ther to the mother of Wesley. 

‘*Had I told him but nineteen times I 
had lost my labor,’’ was her reply. 

John Howard, who went from prison to 
prison in Europe, working swiftly, silently 
a work of philanthropy and heavenly com- 
passion, was in his childhood a very dull 
scholar. He was never ‘‘at the top of his 
class,’’? says his biographer. Yet who oc- 
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eupies a higher place in the loving regard 
of mankind? The slow, pottering, plod- 
ding boy developed into a man of great de- 
eision, great faith, and infinite patience. 

‘* Apt to teach,—patient,’’ go together—a 
good motto for teachers. That boy who 
gets an idea so slowly into his head will 
perhaps keep it there forever. The enemy 
is most patient in sowing tares. Shall we 
be less so in sowing the good seed of the 
kingdom ? A TEACHER. 
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THE GOSPEL OF JOHN. 


BY THE REV. JAMES F. HOLCOMB, 

$ gee apostle John, in a peculiar sense, 

gives us only glimpses of Jesus. Turn 
over to the last verse of his narrative, and 
read what he says about his record. ‘‘And 
there are also many other things which 
Jesus did, the which, if they should be 
written every one, I suppose that even the 
world itself could not contain the books 
that should be written.”’ 

In the last verse of the next to the last 
chapter, the evangelist tells us why his 
book of incidents was written, after stating 
in the preceding verse that it might have 
been many times larger. Hear what he 
says: ‘‘And many other signs truly did 
Jesus in the presence of his disciples, 
which are not written in this book; but 
these are written, that ye might believe 
that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; 
and that, believing, ye might have life 
through his name.’’ 

The other evangelists preceded John in 
giving to the world their written testimony 
concerning Jesus. Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke wrote their narratives near the same 
time, and probably about the year 60. At 
all events, their histories were given to the 
world at some time during the third quar- 
ter of the first century. 

Itis quite certain that John’s gospel was 
written at some period in the last quarter 
of the century, and perhaps the correct date 
of its authorship approaches very near the 
close of the century. 

John’s record was intended to be supple- 
mentary, and as he wrote for the special 
purpose of giving additional and decisive 
proof of the divinity of Jesus, he narrated 
chiefly certain words of Christ in connec- 
tion with particular works performed by 
him. To show the fragmentary character 
of John’s account of the ministry of Jesus, 
it is necessary only to make the following 
statements : 

John omits to say anything of the birth 
of Jesus, or his baptism, or his temptation ; 
he omits everything introductory, except a 
brief notice of John the Baptist, referring 
to him only for the evident reason, that 
he might be clearly distinguished from 
Jesus, and begins at once to tell us of the 
Saviour’s ministry. 

Of all that occurred during the first year 
and a half of that most interesting and 
eventful period of Christ’s life concerning 
which Luke specially speaks when he says, 
‘* Who went about doing good,’’ John re- 
cords only the calling and conversion of 





certain disciples, the miracle at Cana, the 
cleansing of the temple, the discourse with: 
Nicodemus, the Baptist’s brief testimony, 
the conversation with the woman of Sama- 
ria, and its results, and the healing of the 
nobleman’s son. These were only a small 
part of the incidents of a few days. 

Of all that was said and done by Jesus, 
during the next year of his ministry, John 
mentions only the healing of the impotent 
men at Bethesda, with the Saviour’s sub- 
sequent discourse, the feeding of the five 
thousand, the walk on the water, and the 
discourse in the synagogue at Capernaum. 


Of all that transpired during the next 
and last year, up to the time of the last 
passover, John gives us an account only of 
Christ’s teachings at the feast of taberna- 
cles, and at the feast of dedication, his 
treatment of the woman taken in adultery, 
and of her accusers, the healing of the man 
born blind, the visit to Bethany, and the 
raising of Lazarus from the dead. 

The latter halfof John’s record is occu- 
pied with the events of the last five or six 
days of the Saviour’s life, excepting the 
last two chapters which record the facts of 
his resurrection and subsequent appear- 
ances. 

John’s gospel is more fragmentary than 
either of the others, than even the gospel 
by Mark, which is much shorter, for this 
reason,—that John gives us more of the dis- 
courses of Christ. 

Glimpses of Jesus would be a very truth- 
ful title for any of the gospel histories, or 
forall of them put together, but it would be 
specially appropriate as a name for John’s 
narrative. 

Since the incidents which he has record- 
ed are so few, we may well conclude that 
the aged evangelist esteemed them as very 
precious. Moreover, the Holy Spirit taught 
him what to record, bringing all things to 
remembrance whatsoever Christ had done 
and said. We should therefore glean with 
great carefulness the lessons which John’s 
gospel teaches. 
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SEVENTY-FOUR TIMES. 


T is said of a certain Life Insurance 

Agent, that he called on a man seventy- 
four times, to persuade him to insure his 
life. The last call was successful. 


Who does not admire the patience and 
perseverance of this man? And all fora 
little temporal gain! He is a successful bu- 
siness man because he is patient and persis- 
tent. If these qualities were wanting, how 
many a good work would have failed! The 
Thames tunnel would never have been con- 
structed, nor the Great Eastern have been 
built, if the Brunels had lacked patience and 
perseverance. Genius without patient labor 
accomplishes little. Florence Nightinvale, 
whose deeds of love are heralded through 
the admiring world, avows that she is no- 
thing morethananyotherwoman. Butshe 
displayed wonderful patience and perseve- 
rance and determination to carry her point. 
When soldiers were dying in the Crimea 





for want of medicines, and the chests con- 
taining them arrived, red tape would not 
suffer a single chest to be opened, and the 
commanding officers were miles away; but 
this gentle, heroic woman called on a com- 
pany of Turkish soldiers, and marching 
with them, ordered the chests to be opened. 
The soldiers obeyed the order, while she 
stood quietly by. Then with her own 
hands she distributed medicine to the suf- 
fering. Miss Nightingale was never court- 
martialed for this act. 

Every city of the land is strewn with 
wrecks of good enterprises falliny through, 
simply for want of patient perseverance. 
Our primeval forests would never have been 
removed but for this quality. The wood- 
man’s ax was kept swinging and his nerves 
were strengthered byit. In seeking the 
salvation of men, ob that Christians would 
imitate these characters, and let the love 
of Christ constrain them ! J.E. 

a rm oe 
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‘‘Thus Far; No Farther.’ 


OW wonderful that with all its cease- 
less agitation, its restless dashings, 
the sea still retains its appointed place! 
The breakers rear their snow-capped heads 
and seem to gather all their energies to 
make one grand effort to break the chains 
that bind them, but in vain; their force 
once spent, they submissively retire to 
their proper limits. Their boundaries are 
fixed—an almighty fiat has gone forth, 
‘Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.’’ 
Ever since the third day of creation, when 
the waters under the heaven were gathered 
into one place and the dry land appeared, 
has the sea known its appointed bounds; 
and though its waves may dash and foam 
forever, they cannot advance one step be- 
yond the limits God has assigned them. 
And thus it is with the billows of trouble 
and temptation. Their power is limited. 
They may dash over us never so wildly, 
and we may seem for the time to be over- 
whelmed; but it is only for a time: the tide 
will surely recede, and we shall find our- 
selves safe upon the shore of God’s infinite 
mercy and love. We are not tempted or 
tried above that we are able to bear, Our 
Father knows the limit of our endurance, 
and his own almighty power controls the 
tempter, and restrains the surges of sorrow. 
To them as to the ocean billows, he says, 
“Thus farand no farther.”’ ETA. 
oi eo 
As vines about the lattice tree are bound, 
So are our souls upon the Holy Cross 
By faith, which like a tendril wraps it round; 
The vine, unkept and trailing on the ground, 
Soon withering, would prove the vintner’s loss— 


Even so our souls from their dear stay unwound, 


Barren of fruitage to the Lord are found. 
—_—_—— 


“Tg Gop IN THIS HovusE?’’—In Green- 
land, when a stranger knocks at the door, 
he asks, ‘‘Is Godin this house?” And if 
they answer ‘‘ Yes,’’ he enters. 

+ <2 > 

ALL troubles have their commission and 
instructions from God—what to do, where 
to go, whom to touch, and whom to pass 
over. 
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Publishers’ Hotices. 


Please consult this column every week. 








A Good Opportunity.—We have deter- 
mined, from this date forward, to place The 
Sunday-School Times within reach of every 
Parent, Teacher, Superintendent, and Pastor 
in the land. We therefore offer to send ten 
or moré copiés, when ordered at one time, at 
$1.25 per copy; provided a remittance for the 
annual subscription accompanies the order. 
We hope that all our kind friends who have 
expressed such warm appreciation for The 
Times through their correspondence, will now 
make mention of these new terms within the 
circle of their acquaintance, and send us lists 
of ten or more subscribers. Now is the time 
to act. If you wish samples for circulation 
among your friends, for the purpose of se- 
curing subscriptions, please say so, and they 
will be mailed to your address. 

500 Copies in One Sehool.—The title of 
that excellent Music Book for Sabbath-schools, 
by J. E. Gounp, is familiar to most of our 
readers, but its merits, to be appreciated, must 
be put to the test. A few days ago we received 
the following communication : ‘‘ Having given 
‘Songs of Gladness’ a fair trial, we are pretty 
well satisfied in regard to the character of the 
music. We have tested several others, and 
have decided to use your book. Please send 
us by express 500 copies in pasteboard covers.” 
This book contains a greater number of pieces 
than almost any other eollection at its price. 
$30 per hundred copies, board covers; $25 per 
hundred, paper covers. One copy (paper 
cover) by mail for examination on receipt of 
26 cents. 





>_> o__— 
Mission Sunday-Schools, 
BY MARY E,. C. WYETH. 


e gerwge is no lover of his kindor country 
who can afford a sneer at the mission 
Sunday-schools. Philanthropistand patriot 
alike have common interest with the Sun- 
day-school workers of our cities.’ Cen- 
tres of civilization are also centres of 
crime. The Sunday-school superinten- 
dent, who by his personal effort, assisted 
by his corps of teachers, gathers from the 
haunts of ignorance and idleness and vice 
the young children, and gives the half of 
his day of rest to the work of teaching these 
yet unmoulded minds the rudiments of 
that knowledge that shall make them use- 
ful, intelligent, law-abiding, productive 
members of the body politic, is doing a 
work that each honest patriot must com- 
mend and ought to encourage. 

The band of self-denying toilers who 
week after week meet with these children, 
instructing them in the Word of God, the 
precepts of which, received into their lives, 
will make them honest, industrious, help- 
ful, charitable, lovable members of society, 
and will save them from the misery and 
suffering surely consequent upon the life 
of ignorance and vice which is their pres- 
ent sole inheritance, is a band of philan- 
thropists, although noone of them may 
ever have thought of dignifying himself 
by so high-sounding a title, caring only to 
be known as a disciple of Christ. 

And yet all patriots and philanthropists 





do not recognize Sunday-school workers as 
one in aim and purpose with themselves in 
the general labor for the good of the com- 
monwealth and of humanity. 

Let me testify whereof I know. 

Patriot No. 1 sits enjoying his after-din- 
ner cigar in his cool parlor, reading leis- 
urely his Sunday paper, or perhaps his 
favorite religious weekly, folded down the 
middle so as to bring within easy eye-range 
the columns over which the commercial 
editor presides, and occasionally glancing 
out of the bow-window at the passers-by. 
A brisk step attracts his attention. Ah! 
superintendent A., on his way to Sunday- 
school. 

Patriot whiffs rapidly, and, laying aside 
the weed for a momentary remark, says to 
one who listens: 

‘“Righteous overmuch, seems to me; 
trotting through this scorching sun fora 
little pious notoriety. Steps off as crankey 
as if ’twas May—first Sunday in July, hot 
as Lucifer, too. FirstSunday! Ah, that’s 
it. Some new fancy touch on the black- 
board for the monthly concert. Get it 
shoved into the daily somehow. Mighty 
fond of seeing his name in the papers, A. 
is. Thinks he knows all there is to know. 
Can’t tell him anything about Sunday- 
schools; oh, no. Well, for my part, I don’t 
believe in works of supererogation.”’ 

Patriot No. 2, in another district of the 
city, lolls on his couch, overlooking the 
sidewalk along which superintendent B. 
chances to be passing to his work. 

‘*Soho!’’ grunts thesleepy patriot, bright- 
ening a little but not amiably. ‘‘Go on, 
my precious, deputy, journeyman soul- 
saver. Run as many Sunday-schools and 
young Christians as you like. Foot all the 
bills yourself, and blow about it in every 
convention. You cheated me in that lot of 
produce, and I call you a hypocrite.” 

Philanthropist No. 1 is upon the street. 
He has been in the suburbs about his own 
affairs, and is returning to his home for his 
afternoon siesta. He meets, salutes, and 
passes on by superintendent C., just enter- 
ing his mission school-room. 

‘‘Great deal of humbuggery in those con- 
cerns,’”’ he soliloquizes—‘‘ especially when 
superintended by a man who murders the 
president’s English and rides roughshod 
over all the rules of syntax. He’s a model 
of refinement, doubtless, and the rising 
generation ought to be shaped after his im- 
press. No question about it. Eh, hum! 
people must ride hobbies; and, if they’ve 
a mind to be amused with this nonsense of 
mission schools (it’s a free country), let 


them.’’ 
Philanthropist No. 2 is coming out of a 


beer saloon. He has chatted politics over 
the bar, or table, or whatever it may be, 
behind the screens in there; has drunk 
his swei lager with a philanthropist from 
over the Rhine; has subscribed handsome- 
ly for some new “‘ garten”’ enterprise, and 
has given half a dozen nickels to as many 
Sunday beggars, and feels complacent. As 
he comes upon the pavement, he meets 
superintendent D. hastening to his after- 
noon labor. 


- 





‘“‘Ah,” sneers No. 2, ‘‘Sunday-schools 
are very well, no doubt; provided, the su- 
perintendent don’t make a habit of failing 
with his pockets full tooften. Can’t say I 
think so much of’em, though, when I con- 
sider poor E.’s and F.’s hard earnings all 
sunk in that last ‘cave’ of your Sunday- 
school chap. These fellows that ‘kite’ o’ 
week days and run mission Sunday-schools 
o’ Sundays, to square accounts, make me 
think of the lawyers in the Good Book, 
who devour widows’ houses, and for a pre- 
tense make long prayers. Now, I love my 
neighbor as myself, and drop in and takea 
social glass now and again of a Sunday, and 
deal fair all week; that’s the religion that 
takes with our population. ’Tisn’t your 
parade of churchgoers, and Sunday-school 
conventioners, and Christian associations 
that the men of our generation delight to 
honor. They believe that Jesus of Naza- 
reth was right when he said, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.’ ”’ 

Having proceeded thus far in his reflec- 
tions, Philanthropist No. 2 is unfortunate 
enough to meet another superintendent on 
his way to work. 

‘*Humph! There goes another of ’em; 
pretty much alike, too. They’re a bad lot, 
take ’em through and through. Regular 
upstart that chap. Insufferable, supercil- 
lious Mammon-worshipper as ever lived. 
Bah!” 

Philanthropist No. 3 is a refined, scho- 
larly person, who is choice of his terms and 
does not patronize saloons, He sits by his 
open window and chats leisurely with his 
friend. ‘‘The Sunday-schools are good in 
some ways,’’ he admits; ‘‘ but their ten- 
dency is to narrow the human soul. Sooner 
or later, the teaching degenerates from pure 
religion into sectarianism. Bigotry and 
superstition take the place of free thought 
and comprehensive reasoning. The scho- 
lars grow up to swell the aggregate num- 
bers of the various denominational sects ; 
but each looks at life through glasses colored 
by sectarian prejudices, instead of the me- 
dium of the pure light of reason.”’ 

Ah! patriots and philanthropists, you 
who can so keenly discern our defects, our 
weak points, our heinous offences, why can 
you not come and help us, showing us a 
better way? By your purity of week-day 
life, combined with zealous effort on Sun- 
day for the good of those who can never re- 
pay you, shame usintoimitation. By your 
broad views and pure light, displayed in 
self-denying labor to disseminate these 
blessings, broaden and enlighten us. For 
we acknowledge our transgressions, and 
our sins are ever before us. Not one fault 
would we attempt to gloss over, no sin de- 
fend, nor error maintain. Foes sneer at 
us, pointing mercilessly to every questiona- 
ble act, every deviation from the straight 
and narrow path. Friends criticise sharp- 
ly, and point where needs of reform exist— 
needs easier to see than tosupply. Our own 
doubting hearts oft sink within us. Yet 
we toil on (imperfectly, we know), with 
little encouragement; small apparent suc- 
cess ; unrecognized, unappreciated by either 
patriot or philanthropist ; content to come, 
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bringing the children with us, a band of 
sinners with our sins upon us, to the foot 
of the cross of Christ, pleading his righteous- 
ness, and not our own; his purity of life, 
not our exemplary conduct; his unerring 
and unsearchable wisdom, not our poor 
foolishness; his all compassionating love, 
not our selfish affections; his grace, not 
our merit; his faithfulness, and not our 
treachery. Though we fall, we shall rise 
again. The work is not our own, and we 
are not our own. The seed we sow is not 
of ourselves ; it is God’s truth eternal. 

And the children whom we teach shall 
become the civilized and sanctified men 
and women ofanother generation. Whether 
we seek and teach them, or not, they are 
to be the future law-makers of our land. 

Shall we suffer them to grow as the weeds 
grow—coarse, strong, rank, harmful; or 
shall we train them as precious, well-set 
plants in our dear Lord’s garden? 

Because some of usare ignorantand some 
are upstarts, some humbugs and some hypo- 
crites (you being our judges), oh, patriots 
and philanthropists, shall we abandon this 
nonsense of mission Sunday-schools? 

Shall we heed your covert sneers and 
open accusations, and give up in despair; 
or shall we take heart, as we listen to the 
voice of One who says to you, as to us: 
“Go, work to-day in my vineyard ?’’— The 
Independent. 


—_—_ 
-<—<? 





For The Sunday-School Times. 
THE CHILDREN’S MISSIONARY WORK. 


ROM time to time the children in our 
Sunday-schools are incited tothe bring- 
ing in of new scholars. We tell them as a 
matter of course, that we want no new re- 
cruits from other schools. Wesay to them, 
‘Go, dear girls and boys, into the lanes 
and the streets, into the highways and the 
hedges, and gather them in, 
“For we'll not shut the door 
On one of Christ’s poor, ’ 
Though you bring every child in the city.” 


At certain periods they are moved to ex- 
traordinary efforts, and by twos and threes 
the new scholars are brought into the 
school. They are welcomed warmly, but 
in most cases they drop, after awhile, away. 
Poor little peripatetics who seek the loaves 
and the fishes, alternate sometimes for 
months between different schools, lured 
by a picnic there, an anniversary here, or 
presents of clothing and shoes at both 
places. 

We ought not to wonder if in these cases 
a scholar should say, as one did to the 
writer not long ago, ‘‘ What’s the use of 
getting new scholars? They won’t stay.”’ 
It should be our business to make them 
stay. Every new scholar should be seized 
with the grappling hooks of love, and fairly 
held fast till he gets used to the place; and 
learns to love it. As soon as practicable, 
every one should be worked in and set to 
missionary work himself. In the early 
days of Lee Avenue school, it was not un- 
common to see a noble, bright faced boy 
marching up to Mr. Johnson’s desk with 
nine, ten, or eleven ragged recruits behind 





him; or to observe a little girl, standing by 
the pump a square off, and making her 
little followers wash begrimed faces, and 
smooth tangled heads, before she led them 
in. And this, when the school was not in 
the centre of a populous neighborhood, but 
when it stood alone among green fields, 
with scarcely a house in sight. 

It is not by frantic efforts to make the 
school pleasant and attractive that the new 
comers may be won to stay, the habitues 
won to work. Infuse a missionary spirit 
into the school. Make all work together. 
Tell them God’s truth. Overflow with love 
to Christ and to them. 

A few months since a mission-school 
was begun in a most unpromising place, 
where in fact two or three others had died 
lingering deaths. A band of self-denying 
young men and women started it. They 
were full of faith. They prayed. They put 
their hearts into it. Beginning with ten, 
they increased soon to thirty, soon to one 
hundred, then overflowed into surrounding 
houses, their room being full. The children 
were interested in the missionary work, 
which is Christ’s work. 


(a 


Our Unconverted Ones, 


to unconverted ones are the great bur- 
den of pious parents, pious pastors, pious 
teachers. The pastor feels that his work 
is not done if he gain not the souls of his 
people. The parent cries, ‘‘Oh, that Ish- 
mael may live before thee!’’ ‘‘Oh, my 
unconverted children!’? And the godly 
teacher, feeling the pressure of the same 
solicitude, cries, ‘‘Oh, my unconverted 
scholars! My heart’s desire and prayer to 
God for them is that they may be saved.’’ 
It is a solicitude the faithful teacher can 
never escape. Look at his position. God 
has ordained the three great institutions— 
the family, the church, and the school. 
The responsibility rests primarily upon the 
parent. The church feels its responsibility 
for the families it gathers under its instruc- 
tion. And the teacher comes in as an as- 
sistant, a helper to the parent and the pas- 
tor, to the family and the church. It does 
not take the responsibility from the parent 
orthe pastor. Itis only a kindred relation, 
with kindred responsibilities. The teacher, 
with the parent and the pastor, charges 
himself in a measure with the conversion 
of the souls of the children. Solemn posi- 
tion! Relation of untold responsibility ! 
What teacher who feelsit but has its weight 
resting down upon his soul as a burden too 
heavy for him to bear? This sense of his 
solemn trust leads him, of necessity, toa 
sense of his profound dependence upon the 
Holy Spirit. The work of the soul’s con- 
version is the teacher’s instrumentally, but 
itis the work of the Holy Spirit efficiently. 
He therefore is much in prayer, calling 
down the baptism of the Spirit upon his 
labor, and wrestling with the angel of the 
Covenant until he prevails and the bless- 
ing comes. Sometimes the seed sown does 
not at oncespring up. It lies in the soil and 
ripens only in future years. But Satan 
catches away 80 pr a precious 





seeds, that the yearning soul of the teacher 
cannot be satisfied, even though he be sub- 
missive to the divine will. He expects 
immediate fruit. He looks to see his schc- 
lars brought to Christ. He can preach to 
them no other gospel than now! now!— 
Rev. Wm. M. Paxton. 


-<—- 


“| NEVER LOVED CHILDREN.” 


J gee sentence was spoken carelessly by 
a mother of a beautiful little prattling 
girl, who was showing me her ‘‘ little dol- 
lie’? and other playthings with so much 
glee as to cause her mother to call her from 
me, lest she should annoy me. It made me 
thoughtful. 

“Do not fear,’’? I replied, ‘‘I always 
loved children; they seldom annoy me.’’ 
Then came ‘‘I never loved children’’ from 
that woman who was the mother of six 
lovely boys and girls, in the presence of 
two or more of them. It seemed to me to 
be a grievous thing for a child to know 
that its mother did not love it. I remem- 
bered a time when I was a little girl, in 
which I feared my mother did not love me, 
from the fact that she made comparisons 
between an elder sister and myself, by 
which I generally came out second best. 
That and the fact that she seldom com- 
mended me, caused me to conclude that 
she did not love me. How trying that con- 
clusion I only knew. 


Now I do not expect to induce every 
mother to love her children, if this delight- 
ful and necessary passion is already absent, 
but I would like to impress upon their 
minds the importance of cultivating the 
most tender regard for them, and convinc- 
ing them if possible that you seek their 
welfare in the most earnest and anxious 
manner. A little commendation judicious- 
ly bestowed is certainly very useful. Many 
a young heart, as well as those more ad- 
vanced in life, has been cheered by it, and 
many a weary hour has been made less 
weary by a few words of commendation. 
Above all, do not let your children hear 
you say that you do notlove them. Am- 
bition sometimes takes the place of love, as 
an incentive to parents to make exertion 
for their children, but how heartless, how 
hollow, when not governed by love! I 
have seen children looked upon as a bur- 
den, because they did not or could not ful- 
fill the ambitious desires of their parents. 
—Mother’s Journal. 

————_+7> ao 


TRUTH. 


Truth only needs to be for once spoke out, 

And there’s such music in her and such rhythm 

As makes men’s memories her joyous slaves, 

And clings around the soul as the sky clings 

Round the mute earth—forever beautiful. 
—Lowell, 





<>< 
<-<—-— 


THE goldsmith, in setting the diamond, 
places in the capsule a dark leaf, and this 
gives beauty and brilliancy to the jewel; so 
the dark leaves placed by the hand of God 
in the book of our earthly history give 
glory, brightness, and preciousness to the 
higher life above. 











— 
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LESSON No. 41. 








(For Sunday, October 9, 1870.) 
TEXT.—MATTHEW 13: 44-53. 


SUBJECT: The Treasure; the Pearl; the 
Net; or, Parables for Christ’s People. 


MOTTO: Have ye understood all these things? 


EXPOSITION. 


= these parables are about the Kingdom of 

Heaven. The Kingdom of Heaven designates 
Christianity. Sometimes it is Christianity in the 
heart (“within you’’); sometimes, in the world; 
sometimes, both. The preceding parables were 
spoken tothe multitude upon the sea-shore, and 
have most reference to Christianity as it is mani- 
fest in the world. These three parables were spo- 
ken to the disciples in the house (vv. 1, 36), and 
have special, though not exclusive, reference to 
Christianity in the heart. What is Christianity 
like? 


I. It is like TREASURE-TROVE. 


Treasure-trove is a treasure long since hidden, by 
persons who have died without heirs, or whose 
heirs are undiscoverable, and now casually disco- 
vered. So a few months since some workmen, 
digging in the street in the city of Trenton, N. J., 
discovered a collection of coin, hidden by some 
person unknown, doubtless during the Revolu- 
tionary war, for safe keeping. If the Treasure be 
found in a field, there might be a question of own- 
ership between the finder and the proprietor. To 
make sure on this point, the finder sells all that 
he has and buys that field. This is the main point 
of the comparison. Our Saviour does not touch 
the question of ownership in such case, but speaks 
only of the hearty joy and zeal with which the 
finder parts with all he has to obtain the treasure, 
with all its adjuncts, and that by asure title. The 
following points may be noted: 


1, Itisa Treasure trove, i. e., found, found unex- 
pectedly, as it were stumbled upon. So many an one 
has stumbled upon salvation in a most unexpect- 
ed manner. Some word of a companion, some 
providence, some sermon, has opened the eyes to 
behold the Treasure which was not sought, and he 
who came to scoff, remained to pray. 


2, Itisatreasure foundin a field. The field (as 
in the preceding Lesson), is the Church in the 
world. All the revelations of God’s grace ever 
made have been made to His people, the Church. 
The Church 1s the pillar and ground of the truth, 
holding up and holding forth the grace of God, 
that men may see and believeand receive. Christ’s 
people are in the world to carry on His work. 
They are His Church; and through them gospel 
truth is preserved, perpetuated, transmitted, dis- 





[*Entered, according to Act of Congress, in the 
year 1870, by J. C. Garrigues & Co., in the Clerk’s 
office of the District Court of the United States for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania.] 





seminated. Among them itis tobe found. In the 
Church, Christ ever dwells, not only to-bless His 
present people, but to bless others also who come 
in contact with them and with Him. 


3. Thus found it is a source of great joy, ajoy 
that constrains to the instant surrender of every- 
thing else in behalfof it. All know how excited 
and perhaps boisterous is commonly the joy 
which attends the conversion of one who thus un- 
expectedly finds Christ, when he looked not for 
Him, and how the generous impulse carries away 
the penitent most gladly to devote himself, his 
time, his talents, his property, to Christ, desiring 
nothing else but Christ,—Christ first, Christ last, 
Christ midst, Christ all the while. Happy he who 
thus ‘endures unto the end.” 


4, Thus found, Christianity is usually received 
with all its adjuncts also. The field isbought. This 
action of the finder is commended by the Saviour. 
No man has a right to take the treasure out of the 
field. Heshould take the field, too. True Chris- 
tianity exists in the Church of Christ. There it is to 
be found. With that, in that, it must be received. 
It may be that there are things in the field not as 
good as they ought tobe. They may be mended; 
but the field is to be taken, too. This is right; and 
itiscommon. Usually, he whois thus unexpect- 
edly converted in the Baptist Ghurch becomes a 
Baptist; in the Methodist Church, a Methodist; in 
the Presbyterian Church, a Presbyterian, &c. In 
his joy he does not, and does not care to, distin- 
guish accidentals from essentials; and it is not ne- 
cessary that he should. External peculiarities are 
only externals; and they are means of grace in 
every Church organization. “Let every man be 
fully persuaded in his own mind.” 


II. THE PEARL OF GREAT PRICE. 


The precious value of Christianity is symbolized 
by its comparison to precious things. But this 
parable differs from the other. There Christ was 
found unexpectedly. Here He is sought. This may 
represent one who, under the teaching of parents, 
of the Church, or of experience, has been led to 
seek continually for better things than he finds in 
himself or in the world. By-and-by he becomes 
assured that Christianity is ‘‘the one thing need- 
ful,” and as that conviction deepens upon him the 
crisis comes: he renounces everything that comes 
into competition with it, and intelligently and 
gladly receives the truth in the love of it. This is 
really a more desirable state than the other. This 
man is a more intelligent, a more useful, and per- 
haps, also, a more stable Christian than the other. 
Heacts more from reflection and less from im- 
pulse, &c. Hence the advantage of regular, syste- 
matic training in the study of the Bible and the 
catechism, at home and in Sabbath-schools, &c. 


III. THE DrRAG-NET. 


This represents the missionary character of 
Christianity. It is designed to gather out of the 
sea of the nations multitudes unto Christ. The 
long-net, enclosing a large space in the water, ga- 
thers in its sweep fishes of all kinds, bad as well as 
good. So our Lord teaches us that the Church ga- 
thers into it all kinds, good, bad and indifferent. 


The net represents the Church, with its minis- 
ters, instrumentalities and ordinances, 


The sea, the world into which the gospel net is 
cast. 





“ The fish taken, the members of the Church, in- 
cluding the truly pious, the deceived, and the hy- 
pocritical. 


The shore, represents the shore of time, the li- 
mit of the gospel dispensation, when will oocur 
the final judgment. 


The good fish, are true Christians: the bad, are 
false professors. 


The vessels, into which the good are gathered, 
are the heavenly mansions (John 14: 2). 


Casting the bad away, represents their ever- 
lasting destruction. The intensity of their suffer- 
ing is represented in verse 42, a fitting close to this 
series of parables.’’—G. W. Clark. 


IV. APPLICATION (TO TEACHERS). 


1. Have ye understood all these things ? 
i.e., all these parables, They are given to be un- 
derstood, therefore they must be studied, &e. 


2. Yea, Lord.—They did to a certain extent; but 
the fullness of their meaning can never be ex- 
hausted. They well repay continual study. 


8. Therefore.—Because ye understand them. 


4, Every scribe.—Every one who instructs an- 
other in spiritual things: apostles, prophets, mi- 
nisters, elders, deacons, Sabbath-school teachers, 
parents, &c. 


New and Old.—New things are to be taught, but 
old things also. The new grows out of the old; 
Christianity out of Judaism, Our Lord and His 
apostles developed new truths from Old Testament 
sources. Somust we. Theold and the new must 
go together. And not only old matters, but old 
methods also. This method by parables was new. 
It is good. But the old, by direct instruction, is 
good, too. New AND Old, should be every teacher’s 
motto. 


V. AFPLICATION (TO SCHOLARS). 


1. Do you regard Christ and His salvation as the 
most valuable of all treasures, the Pearl of great 
price? &c. 


2. Will you sell all, give up all else, for it? 
8. Will you do it now? 
4, Will you be of the good jishers, or the bad? &c. 


——— 


THE INFANT-CLASS. 


Repeat the lst Psalm. ‘The ungodly shall not 
stand in the judgment, nor sinners in the congre- 
gation of the righteous.” ‘God has prepared a hea- 
ven, glorious above all we can imagine, for those 
who love and obey Him, (lst Cor. 2: 9.) The Chris- 
tian hates that which is unholy, and God will not 
let the souls of the righteous be vexed with the 
presence of the wicked in that place where no- 
thing entereth ‘that worketh ‘abomination or 
maketh a lie.” (Rev. 21: 27.) 


Sing: “Around the throne of God in heaven.” 


Do you remember, dear children, in our last 
Lesson, to what our Saviour likened the Kingdom 
of Heaven? lst. Toa field,in which the good and 
the bad grain grows unto the harvest. As the 
good and the bad grow side by side in the same 
field, so do good and bad people live in the 
world side by side, sometimes in the same family. 
God sends the rain and the sunshine alike to the 
good and the bad grain, sodces He send the bless- 
ings of His providence alike to good and bad peo- 
ple. But when the angel-reaper, Deatb, comes, 
then it is that God makes the difference. Then 
shall the wicked be ‘as chaff,’ &e. 2d. The mus- 
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tard-seed, how tiny it is! The seed that I drop 
into your hearts to-day is very small, but by God’s 
grace it shall not be lost. He will watch its growth 
until it becomes “the greatest among herbs, and 
the birds,’ &c. You, dear children, may not be 
Christians doing great deeds like grown men and 
women, even as the mustard-plant is but a little 
shoot, yet you can do much for Jesus. You can 
tell about the Saviour to other little children who 
have never heard of Him, and you can bring them 
to the Sabbath-school, that they may learn to sing 
His praises, even as the little birds warble forth 
their songs in praise of His goodness. 3d. “Itis 
like leaven.” We cannot see the little blade of 
wheat grow,—we only know that it has grown. We 
cannot see the bread rise, but we know that it has 
risen. Neither can we see the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the soul (John 3: 8). But when we see one 
who has heretofore done the works of Satan, now 
doing the works of God, we know that the seed has 
taken root—that the leaven of the Holy Spirit is 
working. 


Sing: “Jesus has promised a home in heaven,” 
—Songs of Gladness, page 19. 


The Lord Jesus was a faithful Teacher; He never 
left His lesson half finished. Again He teaches 
them in parables. ‘‘The Kingdom of Heaven is 
like a treasure hid ina field.”’ (Matt. 13:44.) God 
gives us the promise of heaven, “freely, freely,” 
but we must seek diligently for it, and when we 
find it, howare all our other possesions but as 
nought in comparison with it. 


Suppose, dear children, while searching for some 
good thing, you should come upon a paper which 
gave you possession of the most beautiful place 
you could imagine—a beautiful house, with gar- 
dens filled with the loveliest flowers, and lakes 
with boats and swans, and stables with ponies, and 
cages with lovely birds; and all these would be 
yours so long as you had possession of the paper. 
But if you should lose the paper, youcould no 
longer keep the place, would you not then guard 
that paper very carefully ? 


“We speak of the realms of the blest, 
That country so bright and so fair; 
And oft are its glories confessed, 
But what must it be to be there?” 


But heaven is not a place filled with sensual de- 
lights, and God did not see fit to give usa peep 
through its pearly gates. But He has given us His 
Word—that Word which stands fast—that heaven 
is more glorious than aught that we can ask for or 
think of, and more than this we have no right 
toknow. Faithis the coin by which we purchase 
heaven, and Christ keeps the purchase-money 
until the judgment day. 


Again, “The Kingdom of Heaven is as a mer- 
chantman seeking goodly pearls.’”’ (Matt. 13: 45, 46.) 
Have you ever seen a pearl? Is it not perfectly 
beautiful? To the Saviour, our souls are as goodly 
pearls, often made perfect through much suffering. 
(Refer to Revelation 7: 13,14.) The pearl is found 
in the oyster, and it is thought by some that the 
pear] is caused by the oyster having at some time 
received an injury. And as the oyster is found in 
the depths of the ocean, so can we learn “the 
height and the depth of the love of God in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” (Rom, 8: 39.) 

Jesus has finished His lesson, He now asks 
them: ‘Have ye understood all these things?” 
Dear little children, do you all understand it? Do 
you understand how God will surely punish the 
wicked? But to those who trust in Him, He says: 
“He shall bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light, and thy judgment as the noon-day.”’ 


QUESTIONS FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


These questions are the same as those in the 
uestion Paper,’’ which we furnish in quantities 
for the scholars’ use. It has been thought best to 
give them here, also, asa a to teachers in their 
preparation and teaching of the Lesson. ] 


FOR YOUNGER CLASSES. 


1, What is meant by the Kingdom of Heaven? 
2. What does Jesus say it is like? (Verse 44.) 
8. What is ‘“‘ treasure?” 





4, Why are treasures sometimes buried in the 
fields? 

5. When atreasure has been so long buried that no 
owner can be found for it on discovery, to 
whom does it belong? 

6. If there is any doubt on this point, how might 
the doubt be removed? 

7. What persons seem to find Christ as one finds a 
hid treasure? 

8. What is the better way to find Him? (v. 45.) 

9. What does He say in Matthew 7: 7? 

10, Can we secure the blessings which Christ brings 
unless we prefer them to all others? 

1l. How is this represent.d in the parable? 

12, What is the difference in feeling between one 
who finds this blessing as a treasure-trove 
and one who obtains it by continuous seek- 
ing? 

13. Is there, however, any difference in action? 

14. To what else does our Saviour liken His King- 
dom? 

15. While the net is fullof fishesis it yet inthe 
sea? 

16. If the net represents the Church, what does the 
sea here represent? 

17. What two kinds are enclosed in the net? 

18. How long do these remain together? 

19. What then shall be done with the bad? 

20. What question did our Lord then ask? 

21. Do you understand them ? 

22. What is said in Luke 12: 48? 


FOR INTERMEDIATE and OLDER CLASSES. 

1, To whom were the parables in the last Lesson 
spoken? (Matt. 13: 2, 24.) 

2. Who asked and received further explanation 
of one of them? (Matt. 13: 36.) 

8. Was this request for such explanation of a pa- 
rable ever refused to those who asked it? 

4. What does this fact show of the design of para- 
bles? 

5. To whom were the parables in this Lesson spo- 
ken? 

6. What is the subject of the Lesson? 

7. To whom is it like a treasure-trove? 

8. To whom is it like a pearl sought for? 

9. What difference is there in the character of the 
emotions of one who finds an unexpected 
treasure and of one who finds what he has 
been studiously seeking? 

10. If both take immediate action, does it make 
any difference in what way one comes toa 
conscious apprehension of Christ? 

11, Which will prove most efficient in action, the 
one who comes unexpectedly and unprepar- 
edly upon this heavenly treasure, or the one 
who secures it after a continuous course of 
seeking and self-training? 

12, Is it better that children and youth should run 
wild in the expectation of some time stum- 
bling upon Christianity as a treasure-trove, 
or that they should by acontinual course of 
instruction and training seek for the practi- 
cal realization of its truths in their hearts? 

13. Is there any certainty, oreven probability, of 
finding it as a hid treasure? 

14, Is there any certainty or probability of finding 
it as pearl sought for? (Matt. 7: 7.) 

15, In either case how must other things be re- 
garded in the comparison? 

16. How is Christ’s kingdom like a net full of 
fishes ? 

17. Into what sea is this net cast? 

18. How many kinds of fishes are in it? 

19. How long do the bad continue therein? 

20. What becomes of them then? 

21. Do you understand these things ? 

22, Did the disciples understand them then as fully 
as they did afterward? 

23. Are you continually adding new to your old 
knowledge of these things? 

24. For what is such knowledge given us? 

25. Do you continually thus bring out new and old 
things for the benefit of others? 


a 2 


HARVESTING THE SEED.—A_ colporteur 
in Iowa organized a Sabbath-school two 
years ago in a place where no man could 
be found to engage in the work, and a super- 
intendent had to be broughtin from-another 
district. The school has since continued 





without intermission, and has increased 
about five-fold. Last year they went to 
work and built a meeting-house that will 
seat about five hundred. The colporteur 
was invited there last winter to hold aseries 
of meetings, which he did, aided by two of 
the neighboring ministers. On the fourth 
Sabbath of January, a church was organ- 
ized, and nearly seventy persons made a 
public profession of their faith in Christ.— 
American Messenger. 


> & oe —_ 
Dark-Lanterns. 


LANTERN is an excellent thing. 
With a lamp well trimmed and light- 
ed, it throws its bright rays on many a dark 
place, and saves the traveller from many a 
mishap. A dark-lantern is a poor help. 
The shade must be withdrawn, and the 
light let out of its prison-house, if we would 
be benefited by it. We must let it shine. 

Many geod Sabbath-school workers are 
dark-lanterns, comforting themselves with 
the idea that they are in possession of a 
glorious light. They are regular subscri- 
bers to one or more of the best Sabbath- 
school periodicals of the day, and grumble 
loudly if they do not come to hand with the 
regular mail. They have a dark lantern— 
no fault of the lantern; but they fail to 
make good use of the light. 

It is one thing to have knowledge: quite 
another thing to utilize and makeita power. 
It is one thing to catch upa Sabbath-school 
periodical, and run it over as one woulda 
daily paper, to see what there is new in it, 
and quite another thing to study and digest 
the carefully written articles prepared for 
the instruction of the teacher in his work. 
The toil, and study, and care bestowed upon 
most of the matter placed before our teach- 
ers deserve a better fate than a mere casual 
glance or fitful reading. Can anything be 
done to prevent this great waste of wealth 
in thought and suggestion ? 

Let the superintendent talk over his paper 
with his teachers at the weekly meeting. 
If there is something in his magazine that 
meets the want of his school, or indicates 
a new method of operation, discuss its 
points. Bring out the light, and let it shine. 

Let the pastor call the attention of his 
people in the weekly lecture to the pithy 
articles, the seed-thought he has noticed in 
the jourzals, and induce his teachers to 
think more on what they read. 

Let us get more out of what passes before 
us in our reading, and our schools will soon 
feel the influence of quickened and cul- 
tivated thought-teaching.—The Baptist 
Teacher. 





-_—-_ 

Ir was an admirable reply which Dr. Ar- 
nold, of Rugby, made to some one who in- 
quired why he continued to study his les- 
sons over and over previous to teaching his 
classes: ‘‘ Because I prefer that they should 
be supplied from a running stream, rather 
than from a stagnant pool.”’ 

PREACHING TO THE YOUNG.—Augustine 
was accustomed to stop often in his ser- 
mons, and say, ‘‘ Young people, this is for 
you.” 
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THE LESON to be taught October 16th, 
may be found in Matthew 8: 18-27; Mark 
4: 35-41; Luke 8: 22-25; 9: 57-62. Subject: 
The Tempest Stilled. 


— a 
WE have received $2 for Chloe Lank- 
ton from ‘‘ Mary Mc.,’’ New York. 


———_—> 
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Prayer for Common Schools. 

— year, in the month of February, 

several of our largest and most influ- 
(ntial bodies of Christians set apart a day of 
special prayer for schools and colleges. The 
day is one much observed, and the meet- 
ings rarely fail to call forth a warm inte- 
rest. It is painful to notice, however, that 
the public prayers on these occasions sel- 
dom include that branch of the subject 
which overtops all the others in real im- 
portance. The writer makes it a point 
never, if possible, to miss this service. Yet 
he usually waits in vain to hear from those 
who lead the devotions any specific sup- 
plications for the common schools. Col- 
leges are remembered in every prayer. So 
also are the Theological Seminaries. These 
two, in fact, form the burden of every ut- 
terance, whether in prayer or exhortation. 
Undoubtedly these institutions are im- 
portant, and they should not be forgotten. 
But when weighed with the common 
schools, they are as the fine dust of the ba- 
lance compared with the huge boulder on 
the mountain-side. 

What is true of this annual day of prayer 
is equally true of the ordinary weekly ser- 
vices of the sanctuary. Almost every hu- 
man interest is remembered in the pulpit 
ministrations except this. We pray for 
the Jews, for the Mohammedans, for the 
people of China and India and Japan, for 
the adherents of the Pope, for the inebriate, 
the insane, for criminals and convicts, and 
for institutions of every form and name 
whose object is to reform the depraved or 
to lift up the down-fallen, but how rarely 
do we pray for our common schools. 

The omission is the more remarkable as 
the institution affects directly and power- 
fully the temporal and spiritual interests of 
at least nine out of ten of the families 
which compose our ordinary congregations. 
The children who receive their training in 
private schools are as the drop in the bucket 
compared with those who are dependent 
for this blessing upon the common schools, 








Should such an institution be forgotten 
or ignored in the supplications of the sanc- 
tuary? Donot the teachers to whom our 
children are committed need guidance and 
help from above? Do not the trustees and 
directors and controllers, who have the se- 
lection and control of the teachers, need 
the same gracious influences? Who are 
these teachers, these trustees, directors, 
and controllers? Are they not taken from 
the midst of us?—members of our congrega- 
tions, men and women who worship with 
us, and with whom we take sweet fellow- 
ship in many ways? Why should we ig- 
nore them and their work, cast them and 
it out of the pale of our sympathies, when 
we lay our wants before our common Fa- 
ther? Do our ministers know what the 
common school is, and what it is doing? 
Have they any adequate conception of its 
magnitude, and how it comes home to the 
dearest interests of nine-tenths of their peo- 
ple? 

If the ministers throughout the land 
would for once shut up the quartos and 
folios of learned theology, and spend a week 
in studying the common school, if they 
would put themselves fairly abreast of this 
great popular movement, by reading re- 
ports and by actual inspection and visita- 
tion, the intelligent layman would not oc- 
cupy his pew month after month without 
once hearing from the pulpit a single 
prayer in its behalf. 

The great united Presbyterian Church, 
now one of the wealthiest and most influen- 
tial religious bodies in the land, is proposing 
to signalize its happy re-union by a special 
effort to raise in the course of the year jive 
millions of dollars, and the effort is spoken 
of as something approaching the stupen- 
dous. The figure undoubtedly is a large 
one, and if reached it would show the 
greatness of the interest which could com- 
mand so large a contribution. Yet it is 
well to remember that the ordinary annual 
contribution of the single State of New 
York to the support of its common schools 
is more than twice this sum, and this large 
amount is raised by the voluntary gift of 
the people. 

The total annual amount contributed by 
the people of the United States by volun- 
tary taxation for the support of their com- 
mon schools cannot be much less than a 
hundred millions of dollars. This money 
comes from the pockets of those who make 
our church congregations, It is expended 
on the children who belong to our congre- 
gations. The employes of every kind, paid 
and unpaid, who execute the vast trust, 
are from and of our congregations. Is 





there any other public interest that equals 
it in magnitude, or that comes so intimately 
home to us in all the dearest relations of 
life? How is it that such an interest finds 
so feeble and inadequate an expression in 
the service of the sanctuary? Where is 
our faith in God’s power to influence this 
mighty multitude of scholars and teachers? 

Deubtless it is of great importance to 
have the Bible in our schools. But what 
is of vastly greater importance is that we 
have the Holy Spirit there, working in the 
hearts of the scholars and teachers and 
school directors. We want godly men to 
control our schools, and godly men and 
women to teach them, and we should not 
cease to call on him who turns the hearts 
of men whither he will, that he bring 
about this very thing. 

Such a want as this is should form a part 
of the burden of every public prayer. That 
it should be so generally ignored on the 
part of those who conduct public worship 
is simply amazing. 





> o_____- 
For The Sunday-School Times. 


Be Hopeful! Hold On! 


A STATE of discouragement and weari- 
ness is the enemy’s opportunity. If as 
workers in the Sunday-school you feel de- 
pression stealing upon you in view of the 
small results and the embarrassments and 
difficulties of the work, remember that 
safety at this juncture lies only in steady, 
deliberate, persistent holding on. Not with 
a convulsive, desperate grasp, but with 
quiet, immovable purpose. Once allow this 
attitude of depression and relinquishment 
of effort to control you, and the enemy will 
do his best to make this state a permanent 
one. 

When a Sunday-school laborer feels dis- 
couraged, or tempted to relinquish his po- 
sition, let him remember that this is the 
very time when such a step should not be 
taken. If a class is to be given up, or any 
position as a member of the school is to be 
resigned, defer it until all clouds are dis- 
persed and you are in at least your habitu- 
ally hopeful frame of mind. Do not give 
the enemy the opportunity he is seeking. 

However disheartened,—and it is the 
earnest teacher rather than the indifferent 
one who is oftenest weighed down with 
the responsibilities of the work,—do not 
take any action whatever which in more 
hopeful moments you would regret. Have 
presence of mind though the waters rise 
high. Be notswept from your moorings. 
Remember it is a time of danger and hold 
on! Take new hold of labor. Work harder 
than you ever did before. And trust the 
Lord for the result. 

Difficulties and discouragements must 
necessarily rise in every work. Let them 
be to you occasions of new victories instead 
of the enemy’s fruitful opportunities. 

Our counsel may to some Sunday-school 
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workers seem unnecessary. Though long 
engaged in the work they may never have 
felt overwhelmed. They may never have 
tasted the waters of bitterness. But there 
are teachers who need just such words. 
They have wrestled in prayer for the souls 
they have labored for. They have made 
many and long continued sacrifices to en- 
sure punctuality, and the necessary prepa- 
ration. They have long been looking pa- 
tiently, and with the use of such means as 
they could exert, for the promised fruit. 
Yet the Lord of the harveat does not seem 
to vouchsafe it, and these teachers, feeling 
their own short comings, and their many 
imperfections, are at times completely borne 
down with heaviness of soul. Teaching, 
with them, makes draughts on their real 
heart life. It is to such we now speak. 
Once having entered as Christians upon 
this effort, calmly and deliberately resolve 
never to abandon it, so long as you have 
strength to work. Be found always at your 
post. This fact of itself will tell in weight 
of accumulated influence. Live down the 
periods of discouragement and fainting. In 
due season ye shall reap. The enemy, find- 
ing you unassailable, will cease his attacks, 
and peace shall reign throughout your bor- 
ders. M. E. C. 


=—_ 


After Vacation Work. 


bigger: season has opened when Sunday- 
school work is resumed in many quar- 
ters, which have been abandoned or ne- 
glected during the hot weather. We are 
not now intending to discuss the point 
whether it is wise or right to shut up 
churches and disband Sunday-schools on 
account of heat and vacation. We havea 
very decided opinion on this point, and it 
agrees with that of a ragged urchin that 
we met a few Sundays agoin Boston. He 
was going along the street with some others 
of the same sort, when one of them ex- 
claimed, ‘‘That’s my Sunday-school,’’ 
pointing to a building that was closed. 
‘‘Pooh!”’ exclaimed this other youngster, 
‘that’s’ nothing but a vacation school. I 
don’t go to none of them.’’ Neither do we 
believe in ‘‘ vacation Sunday-schools.”’ 
But vacations are over, and the time for 
solid, thorough, earnest work has come. 
During the months that succeed until the 
first of next May, the great work of the 
year must be done. We cannot, then, be 
about it too soon. If the school needs re- 
organization, let it be done at once; super- 
intendents should collect and engage teach- 
ers ; teachers should revisit and stir up their 
classes to prompt, punctual, and steady at- 
tendance ; parents should manifest at least 
as much interest in starting the children, 
or giving them a new impetus in their Sun- 
day-school, as they do in the day-school ; 
and the pastor should, in his visits and 
from the pulpit, by timely exhortations, 
present the Sunday-school and its needs to 
the people. An effort made now may be 
worth twice as much as one that is delayed 
a few weeks. Business men take advan- 
tage of the very first cool days to begin with 
vigor their “‘ fall trade,’’? and we should at 








least follow these ‘‘ children of the world,” 
who are so much ‘‘ wiser in their genera- 
tion than the children of light,” if we can- 
not lead them. We would cheer and sti- 
mulate those faithful ones who have been 
bearing the burden and heat of the day (a 
pretty hot and long day this year), by 
drumming up fresh recruits and bringing 
in the stragglers, and would also sound the 
loud call to all who are willing to work— 
‘Son, go work to-day in my vineyard.”’ 
‘*Now is the accepted time.’’—The New 
York Observer. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 
Encouraging Considerations for Those 
Who May Need Them. 


BY I. NEWTON BAKER, 


HE following essay was given before the 
Germantown (Philadelphia) Sunday- 
School Teachers’ Union, at its September meet- 
ing. It was the occasion of interesting discus- 
sion, and by a vote of the Association, was re- 
quested for publication in The Sunday-School 
Times. Having been prepared solely for local 
use, and with special design to meet a state of 
things that seemed to the essayist to need the pe- 
culiar emphasis that is given to certain points 
discussed, the application will, it is trusted, be 
made by the general reader only where it 
seems to be specially needed. The key-note 
will be seen to be a desire to encourage and 
bring forward the timid, and to open the door 
of Sunday-school and Christian service toa 
class of persons who need bringing out and 
interesting in such service. On the point of 
converted vs. unconverted teachers, particu- 
larly, the essayist deprecated the judgment 
that he would lower the standard of Sunday- 
school perfection one inch. He designed to 
meet a large class in whose behalf a superin- 
tendent once complained to him: ‘‘ Your 
repeated and emphatic assertions that none 
but converted persons are fit to teach in the 
Sunday-school, has driven two conscientious 
but timid teachers from my school; and I 
could not spare them; they were among my 
best teaehers ; and I must protest against this 
unchristian positivism that utters its decisions 
as from a divine oracle, and makes no discri- 
mination of time, place, or circumstance.”’ 
The meeting of the Union was held in the 
Price Street Baptist church. The President, 
William Adamson, was in the chair. After 
devotional services, the essay was read as fol- 
lows: 
About ** Models.’? 


Under the pressure of naming a subject for 
this evening, I chose the general one of ‘‘ The 
Model Teacher,” that it might be announced 
at our last monthly meeting. I trust that I 
shall not be considered as departing too widely 
from your expectations if I say very little 
about models, and confine myself to a much 
narrower range, and within much modester 
limits. I have noticed that the moment you 
begin to talk about models, a very respectable 
class of persons straightway begin to be dis- 
couraged. 

It is, doubtless, needful ever to keep the 
highest standards in view, if we would attain 
to the highest results in any undertaking, yet 
the persons I have in my mind feel that some- 
thing much nearer the possibility of their at- 
tainmentis necessary for them ifthey are to be 
reached and benefited. Is there not wisdom 





in stooping to the needs of the humble ones? 
Have we not the divine example forit? Ifwe 
would not utterly dishearten such, if we would 
not break these bruised reeds, we must con- 
descend to their feeble beginnings, that we 
may raise them to the high ground, both in 
the conception and execution of our work, to 
which the noblest and the best have attained... 

In all this work of the Sunday-school there 
is, in truth, but one worthy standard. There 
is for us all but one Model Teacher. The Lord 
Jesus Christ is, in teaching, as he is in every 
thing else, our only perfectexample. We have 
but to point to him, therefore, and say to the 
teacher—strive to imitate him. But we wish 
also to-night to say to every teacher present, do 
not be discouraged if you come far below this 
divine ideal. He is infinitely beyond your 
highest attainment. And yet to him must all 
your work be brought. He is the touchstone 
by which it must be tried. If when tested by 
his perfect pattern you fall short, your work 
is nevertheless not condemned. It is not 
thrown aside as useless. You have not labored 
in vain, nor spent your strength for nought. 

I have found that in speaking and writing 
for their brother workers, it is the fashion with 
some leaders in the cause to exalt this and 
that and the other qualification as absolutely 
essential. I am anxious to avoid this blun- 
der, and if possible to say something for en- 
couragement and stimulus to the humblest 
and most imperfect worker among us to-night. 


Converted vs. Unconverted Teachers. 


To begin with, I recognize the fact thatthere 
may be unconverted teachers and workers 
amongst us. I would not dare to do anything 
or tosay anything that would tend to drive you 
out of your place and your employment here. 
And if I would not thrust you out, I dare not 
refuse to welcome you, if you wish to come 
in. You desire a good work. There is some 
leading of Providence, some influence of the 
gracious Spirit, that inclines you to want to be 
where the Lord’s work is going on. I bid you 
welcome to partake in the work. I shall not 
insist that you bea converted person before 
you attempt to do anything for the Lord Jesus 
Christ. But do not mistake me. I think that 
you ought to be a converted person above all 
things. You have not done well thus far in 
staying away from Christ, for you have needed 
him in every possible relation in life. But I 
shall not say that you have not been a good 
son, or a good brother, or a good husband, or 
a good father, because you have not given your 
heart to the Lord Jesus Christ and joined your- 
self to his people. I shall not say that you 
have not, by word and by deed, made the 
world something better—that you have not 
been honorable in your dealings, or upright 
in your example, as a citizen, a man of busi- 
ness, @ clerk, ora mechanic. You would have 
been, and you would now be, better in all 
these relations, if you were governed by the 
pure principles of the gospel of Jesus Christ and 
by the indwelling of his lovein your heart. But 
weare taking you as we find you. And we take 
the Sunday-school work as we find it. AndI 
repeat, that I dare not say that, as you are, God 
has not called you to work for him in some 
capacity in the Sunday-school room, as well as 
in the home and inthe workshop. I have ob- 
served, as you all have, that God is pleased to 
use very imperfect instruments in carrying on 
his purposes of mercy with men. Brethren, 
God is much more wise, and infinitely more 
lenient, in his judgment of our fitness to be 
used by him, than are we. A great deal of 
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grand, good service for him has been done in 
this world by miserably poor instruments. I 
do not forget that he chose the raven, an un- 
clean bird in the Jewish economy, to feed his 
servant Elijah, I think, rather, that weshould 
not limit the boundless condescension of God 
by our uncharitable judgments. The disci- 
ples repeatedly fell into this condemnation and 
were justly rebuked. On one occasion they 
saw their less fortunate fellow-man doing the 
work of the kingdom, and they forbade him, 
“because he followed not with us.” Jesus 
said, ‘forbid him not; for he that is not against 
us is for us.’”’ And this case is all the more in 
point for teachers of the little ones, since it is in 
direet connection with the caring for children 
thatit is recorded. Our Saviour has just been 
exhibiting the infinite broadness of his love in 
taking the little children into his arms, and the 
disciples had been making a display of the 
infinite narrowness of the natural human 
heart in questioning the act. The great Teacher 
says in his rebuke, not merely ‘‘ do not forbid” 
them, but receive them; and he said not only 
to his favored disciples, but to all, ‘* Whosoever 
shall receive one of such children, inmy name, 
receiveth me.’’ And still further on, to give 
emphasis to the rebuke that he will so tho- 
roughly administer—"* Whosoever shall give 
you acup of cold water only, in my name, be- 
cause ye belong to Christ, he shall not lose his 
reward.”’ 

Let us imitate Christ here. Let us not only 
not forbid any who desire to doa good work 
from entering upon it, butlet us rather encou- 
rage them init. I think with that good man, 
Ralph Wells, on this point. He says, ‘*‘When 
God in his Providence brings unconverted 
persons into your school, do not thrust them 
out, but look upon it as a call to all the rest 
of you to pray for them and labor with them 
until they become converted.”’ Brethren, this 
is the only position that finite men may take. 
Let us beware of hindering the Lord’s work 
by spiritual pride, or by methods of exclusion. 

So, then, I would say, brother man, who- 
ever you be, who are laboring in the Sunday- 
school, who from a wish to do good, even to 
the offering of a cup of cold water only to one 
of Christ’s little children, go.on in your work! 
God has appointed a place init for you. He 
has a work for you to do. He will use you 
and he will bless you in it. You are fit to 
teach some things. Become fit to teach more, 
None of us are fit to teach all things. We all 
are striving toimprove. And perhaps it may 
be true of you, as it has been of others, and as 
God’s word assures us it shall be of all, that 
“ifany man will do his will, he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 


Heart-Power vs. Brain-Power. 


Then, again, there is the question of intel- 
lectual qualification,—of heart-power versus 
brain-power. Too many bar the door of en- 
trance here by insisting upon a high degree of 
educational fitness. Iam not going to repeat 
the mistake. I have seen too much made of 
smart teaching. I have seen a head full of 
Bible lore, an intellect strong in analytical 
power, and a degree of evident acquaintance 
with sound Bible doctrine, that has called 
ferth the admiration and the awe of a group of 
listening pupils. But I have not seen at the 
same time a sympathetic heart, a familiar ad- 
dress, nor such an opening of the Word of God 
with the scholars as to make them feel that 
they had anything to do with it except to listen 
to the preachments upon it, so ably discoursed 
by their intellectually gifted teacher. It was 





amistake. How strongly does that teacher 
contrast in my mind with the labors of another 
in the same school, who without much learn- 
ing of the books, a plain, unlettered man, was 
yet full of sympathy for his scholars, and 
whose whole bearing as a teacher seemed to 
say, let ws open the Word of God together— 
not, Jam going to teach you out of my accu- 
mulated store, do you listen and try and re- 
member. The plain teacher was the most 
successful. He had acquired, notwithstanding 
all his ignorance of the philosophy of it, the 
true idea of teaching, which his learned fellow 
worker had missed—namely, that teaching is 
not pouring in, not stuffing, not cramming, 
but causing to know—so giving that those who 
are taught may receive it, and be able in turn 
to give it back again. So then, I make my 
point, that it is not highly educated teachers 
that are the best. There are many things 
better than mere intellectual strength. Good 
common sense and ordinary intelligence, 
coupled with a netural or a cultivated sympa- 
thy, and love for the scholars, will accomplish 
more toward the true end of Sunday-school in- 
struction tham mere learning of the schools. 
A teacher who has his heart in the work will 
be apt unconsciously, as by a sort of spiritual 
instinct, to follow the best rules of the philo- 
sophy of teaching. I have often heard the late 
Mr. Pardee say that in going into some out-of- 
the-way districts, among simple folk with few 
advantages, he had found in some unpretend- 
ing little Sunday-school a plain, unlearned 
man who had utterly amazed him by the prac- 
tical accuracy of his mode of teaching. For 
after diligent observation and inquiry, he 
found that the plain man had been teaching 
for years upon the most advanced views of the 
true philosophy of the art. He had not got it 
from books. It was the work of the Spirit of 
God, who pleases to take the humblest and 
least pretending of means, and make of them 
the instrumentality of doing his best and high- 
est work. The veteran Stephen Paxson was 
an ignorant, unlettered man, a rude, wicked 
mechanic, when he entered the Sunday-school, 
brought there by his own little daughter Mary. 
He could not read, and could barely spell the 
letters of his own name, (and for that matter, 
he is a most indifferent speller to-day), but 
God has used him to do the most wonderful 
work with the Sunday-school, of any man in 
this generation. Over 1,300 Sunday-schools, 
with their more than 70,000 children, and 
scores of flourishing churches of Jesus Christ, 
are to-day the monuments of his missionary 
zeal in the Sunday-school cause. 


Let us not, therefore, be always applying 
the highest test of fitness. Letus not be al- 
ways insisting upon perfection. Let us accept 
the help that offers, despising no man for his 
youth, his ignorance, his inexperience, his 
little seeming capacity. Itis well to have the 
very best workmen and the very best work in 
this Sunday-school business. At the same 
time, let us not commit the blunder of reject- 
ing whom God would choose, or of passing by 
material that lies all about us which, by alittle 
encouragement and training in the actual ser- 
vice, will develope into ‘‘ workmen that need 
not be ashamed.”’ 


Presuming now that we have all the teachers 
in our school whom the Master himself has 
called to labor there; daring to reject none 
who offer themselves for a good work ; nor to 
thrust out any who from diffidence of their 
own powers and fitness would retire at the 
very first intimation from their fellow teachers 





or their superintendent that they ought to do 
so,—let us briefly notice a few qualities and 
duties which all should acquire and do if they 
would be at all eomfortable and useful in their 
work. 


Preparation of the Lesson. 


First. Every teacher, no matter how 
high or how low his attainments, should pre- 
pare his lesson. The character of this prepa- 
ration must depend upon the character of the 
teacher, and of the class. With some it must 
be a more laborious work than with others, 
Each one must follow the line of his own 
strength and talent. Each one muststudy the 
needs of his own class. No one should at- 
tempt too much, either in preparation or in 
teaching. Here lies the secret of the discour- 
agement and failure of many. If you cannot 
prepare a whole lesson laid out for you, take 
but a single verse. Study that verse. Find 
out what it was meant to convey. Teach that 
one thing and no more. If you carry the 
Word of God,—one, simple, bare, unelaborated 
text, and simply, plainly tell what it means and 
what it means to teach, you will not fail. Con- 
centration is one great need of Sunday-school 
teachersin their preparations. 


Punctuality Emphasized. 


Secondly. Be punctual and regular in your at- 
tendance. The humblest teacher can be success- 
ful here. Suppose that you are conscious of 
lacking in many points. Here is onein which 
you may succeed. Is it not a delightful thing 
to feel that in the midst of imperfection we 
can do one thing well? If you cannot, dear 
teacher, be anything else, you may be punctual? 
Does this seem a little thing? I tell you that 
the example of one punctual teacher always 
at his post, always there in time, is often the 
making ofa school! The unconverted man or 
woman, the little educated man or woman, the 
altogether poor and timid and incompetent 
teacher may instrumentally be the most use- 
ful, the most valuable, man and woman in the 
school—and be doing the Lord’s work as 
effectually as any, by simple faithfulness in 
this one duty! I lay somestress on this point 
because it is so slightingly passed by in the 
practice of our schools. I think that some of 
our Germantown schools are not exceptions 
to this universal weakness. Andit is a great 
weakness, It saps the strength of the work 
fearfully,everywhere. Dr. Tyng says, ‘‘ You 
can never do much in a Sunday-school where 
the teachers are an unpunctual set.”” An un- 
punctual teacher can never be a good teacher, 
Icare not what zeal, er what intelligence he 
displays. The Sunday-school laggard is an 
unlovely Sunday-school character. The un- 
punctual teacher takes time that is not his 
own. *“ Will amanrob God?” and yet many of 
us fall under this condemnation. We rob him 
of time, that by the appointment of his house 
is set apart for his service. _We rob the little 
children of precious moments, every one of 
which is golden. Will a man take advantage 
in any way of a little child! Mr. Trumbull 
tells us of asutler at Hilton Head, durimg the 
war, who stole from a wounded soldier. The 
punishment meted out to him was thought to 
be not a whittoo severe. His head was shaved 
and he was driven out of the camp to the tune 
of the rogue’s march, and with a broad placard 
on his back, ‘‘ This man was mean enough to 
steal from a helpless soldier!’ Dear fellow 
teachers, shall we not be more careful 
lest we subject ourselves to condemnation 
here? 
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It is often most difficult to arrange our house- 
hold and other duties to meet this require- 
ment of punctuality. But others have done 
it. And ‘‘what man has done man may do.” 
Not long ago I was in the delightful society of 
a gentleman in Albany, N. Y., who told me 
that for forty years, while superintendent ofa 
Sunday-school in his city, he never knew him- 
self to be, at a single session which he at- 
tended, one minute late! Can we wonder 
that he is now one of the most honored and 
successful merchants of that city? 

Mr. Trumbull tells us, again, that the vener- 
able Judge Williams, of Massachusetts, never 
remembers having been behind time in reach- 
ing his Sunday-school. Once he found him- 
self in danger of being late, and he started 
upon a run to reach the school-room. On men- 
tioning the incident afterward, he said, ‘‘ It 
may truly have seemed to be undignified in 
me to be running in the streets of a Lord’s 
Day morning; but it would have been infi- 
nitely more undignified in me to enter the 
Sunday-school one minute late!’ Fellow 
teachers, may we not, some of us, review our 
notions of dignity and propriety in the light 
of such an example? Let usrun our Sunday- 
schools on railroad time, with railroad preci- 
sion, and the effect upon them, and upon the 
churches, and upon our whole community, 
will be most marked for improvement and 
benefit. 


The Teacher’s Manner. 


Another important element in the teach- 
er’s power is his manner in the class, He may 
be both spiritually taught, and intellectually 
endowed; he may bea paragon of punctuality, 
and yet he may fail because of an unfortunate 
manner with his scholars. The teacher must 
be a humble man before his class. Affectation 
of dignity or superiority is of all things out of 
place here. A stern, forbidding aspect in the 
teacher, is as much out of place in the Sunday- 
school class as are loud talking and noise in a 
sick-room. A cold, stiff formality is also chill- 
ing and killing. Youthful hearts are warm, 
tender, sympathetic. They instinctively turn 
toward the sun, They just as instinctively 
turn away from the iceberg. They crave the 
genial, glowing influences of a true interest 
and sympathy. We can do little in instructing 
and impressing them if we do not show these 
traits in all our intercourse withthem. The 
teacher then, if he possibly can, should be 
animated, earnest, warm and sympathetic in 
his manner, If he has not these traits natu- 
rally he should cultivate them, His power 
lies in the measure in which he succeeds in 
such culture. Of course he must love his 
scholars as the first step towards it, As a next 
step he must remember that his scholars, 
though but children, are entitled to his pro- 
found respect. Notto the semblance of it, but 
to true, real, sincere respeet. The teacher 
may not know whom he has before him. He 
is entitled to the thought that a Luther ora 
Wesley, a Beecher or a Spurgeon, a Paxson or 
a Chidlaw, may be in his little class, and he 
should in tribute to their possible future feel 
like the wise old schoolmaster who always 
took off his hat, and made a profound bow, as 
he entered the presence of his scholars. 

Look to your manner, therefore, teacher. 
The humblest may improve in this particular. 


The Teacher’s Method. 


Once more, the method of teaching needs 
to bea matter of special study and care. The 
teacher should of all men be very simple, 





plain and clear in his statements. He should 
find the level of the child’s capacity. He 
should speak in the child’s vernacular. He 
should not do all the talking. He should en- 
courage the spirit of liberty and of inquiry. 
Do not, dear teacher, attempt to lecture your 
scholars. Do not preach to them. The hall 
and the sanctuary are the places for such ex- 
ercise of your gifts. The didactic style is not 
the best for teaching. The method of question 
and answer, the catechetical, is the truest and 
best for class instruction. Try to adopt it. 
You will be astonished to see how much more 
interested the child will be in telling yowusome- 
thing that he knows, than jn having you tell 
him something that you know. Try also to be 
descriptive and graphic in your relations of 
facts and occurrences. Use the concrete in 
your presentations of any truth or duty, rather 
than the abstract. The moral is never so 
pleasant as the story which illustrates it. The 
Great Teacher used the story and the parable. 
If he would teach forgiveness he did not sim- 
ply say, ‘‘ You must be forgiving.’’ He told 
the story of the two debtors. If he would in- 
vite sinners back from their wanderings, he 
tells the story of the Predigal. If he would 
rebuke spiritual pride, he tells us of the Phari- 
see and the publican. 


It would be easy to continue these simple 
hints, and to multiply counsels and directions 
to meet many other parts of the teachers wants 
and duties. I have seen industrious writers 
and speakers ransack the dictionary to show 
what the Sunday-school teacher should be and 
should do. They begin with A, and say that 
he should be Apt and Amiable, Believing 
and Benevolent, Conscientious and Careful, De- 
vout and Devoted, Earnest and Faithful and 
Good and Holy, and so on down the alphabet, 
from A to izzard. Andthey might easily have 
extended the list and still have come short of 
completing it. 

I trust that no one will feel that I have low- 
ered the high standard of the teacher’s office 
in this attempt to encourage the weakest and 
the humblest of my fellow workers. I have 
the highest sense of its sacredness. I would 
that the type of teacher and the standard of 
teaching were immensely higher everywhere. 
The utmost putting forth of the ransomed 
powers of the holiest and best Christian on 
earth is not too good an offering to be laid upon 
the Sunday-school altar—nor, I would urge, is 
the feeblest powers, or the poorest gift, tremb- 
lingly brought to the feet of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and to the service of the children whom 
he loves, to be despised. Dear teacher, who 
feels that the Lord has bestowed abundantly of 
his gifts upon you, use them humbly, grate- 
fully, earnestly. Make of your ten talents, 
ten talents beside, and of your five talents, five 
talents more. And you, dear fellow teacher 
who feel that you have but the one talent, do 
not therefore neglectit. Do not hideit. You 
who are timid and distrustful of your own 
ability, conscious of but limited capacity and 
advantages, yet whose heart loves the work, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ and the children, 
Come! Do your best, and leave the rest. And 
let us all remember that ‘the foolishness of 
God is wiser than men, and the weakness of 
God is stronger than men. For ye see your 
calling brethren, how that not many wise 
men after the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble are called; but God hath chosen 
the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and God hath chosen the weak things of 
the world to confound the things which are 





mighty; and base things of the world, and 
things which are despised, hath God chosen; 
yea, and things which are not, to bring to 
nought things that are: That no flesh should 
glory in his presence !”’ 


ee 


Sunday-School Intelligence. 


[We welcome toa place in this department any 
items of Sunday-school news from any and every 
part of the wide field.] 
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Maine—State Sunday-School Conven- 
tion.—As advertised in your columns, the 
second annual Convention of Sunday-school 
workers for the State of Maine was held in the 
city of Bath on the 18th, 14th, and 15th days of 
September. The season was most interesting ~ 
and profitable. Messrs. Jacobs, of Chicago, 
and Ostrander, of New York, announeed as to 
be present, were on hand, and contributed 
much to the general fund of interest and in- 
struction. Money was pledged for carrying 
out a more earnest and extended Sunday- 
school work in the State. B. 





Sunday-Schools in New-York City.—We 
have received from J, Finley Smith, Superin- 
tendent of the New York Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Reading Room and Exchange, a 
complete table of statistics, gathered from a 
personal visitation of each school, of all the 
Sunday-schools of New York city, with their 
denominational connection, scholars on the 
roll and average attendance for the month of 
March, 1870. We shall publish the table in 
full next week. 





Personal.—We learn that the English Sun- 
day-School worker, Rev. J. Comper Gray, 
author of ‘* Class and Desk,’’ ‘* Topics for Tea- 
chers,’”’? (noticed in our book column this 
week,) and other Sunday-school helps, is now 
in this country. It is to be hoped that he will 
visit several of our principal cities; and ad- 
dress Sunday-school workers. His researches 
in Biblical geography, history and archseo- 
logy have been particularly minute and suc- 
cessful, and we have no doubt he will be able 
greatly to instruct and to please large audi- 
ences on these topics. 





Ganada Sunday=School Convention—(Of- 
ficial.)—We have received the following call 
for the forthcoming Canada Convention: 

To Pastors, Sabbath-School Superintendents, 
Teachers, and others interested in Sabbath- 
S&chools—Reverend and Dear Sirs: The Bxecu- 
tive Committee have the pleasure of annount- 
ing that the Seventh Provincial Convention 
will be held in the Town Hall, Galt, Ontario, 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 11th, 
12th, and 13th October, 1870. 

The pastors of evangelical churches, other 
ordained ministers, and one delegate from 
each Sabbath-school in the Provinces of Onta- 
rio and Quebec, and delegates from kindred 
associations in the other Provinces of the Do- 
minion, and the United States, are cordially 
invited to attend and participate in the pro- 
ceedings of this Convention. i 

The hearty invitation of the Christian people 
of Galt, to hold this Convention in their town, 
assures the Committee that those who attend 
will be received and entertained most hospita- 
bly. 

The programme of exercises and topics has 
been arranged with a due regard to that which 
is practical and important to Sabbath-school 
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teachers; and for their better treatment, 
brethren of known ability in Canada and the 
United States have been invited to introduce 
them. 

Many who will receive this Circular require 
no argument in favor of, or explanation re- 
specting, Sabbath-school Conventions. Yet to 
such as are strangers to such gatherings we 
may say that the central ideais the friendly 
association and harmonious combination of 
Christian teachers of various denominations, 
for the purpose of seeking the improvementof 
Sabbath-schools. With a common faith and a 
common work, we meet for the elevation and 
extension of all the Sabbath-schools of our 
land, the personal improvement of teachers, 
and a fresh inspiration for the blessed work of 
leading the young to Jesus, and of training 
them for his service. Previous Conventions 
have been fraught with such results; and not 
only have they proved seasons of blessing to 
teachers, but occasions of reviving and re- 
freshing to all who have attended them. 


The Rev. Henry Clay Trumbull, of Hartford, 
Connecticut, the Rev. Alfred Taylor, of New 
York, and Father Stephen Paxson, of St, 
Louis, Missouri, have promised (D. V.) to be 
present—others are expected. 

The presence of these brethren warrants high 
expectations, yet our chief dependence for good 
is in the great Master of Assemblies; there- 
fore will each and all to whom this Circular 
may come invoke his presence who has said, 
**Lo, Iam with you always,’’ that with Jesus 
in our midst we may be blessed and made a 
blessing. 

It is desirable that the second Sabbath (the 
9th of October) be set apart for special prayer 
for the Convention. 

To insure accommodation for the large num- 
ber expected, it is required that ministers and 
delegates give early notice of their intention to 
be present. The accompanying certificate, 
therefore, must be properly filled and signed, 
and mailed by the delegate to J. Syme, Esquire, 
Secretary of Local Committee, Galt, so that it 
may be received not later than the 28th of Sep- 
tember. Pastors and ministers are requested 
to send a written notice of their intention to be 
present at the Convention, by the same date, 
naming their church and denomination. On 
receipt of such notice or certificate, a card of 
introduction will be mailed to the post-office 
of the minister or delegate, so that all, on 
reaching Galt, may proceed at once to the home 
assigned them. The above terms must be 
strictly adhered to. The Committee will not 
promise accommodation to those who do not 
comply. N. B.—While only duly certified 
delegates and ministers are promised homes, 





quested to give notice of the same in their 
publications. WILLIAM MILLARD, 
General Secretary. 
H. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
Chairman Local Committee. 
The List of Railroads that have consented to 
convey passengers at reduced rates is printed 
in full, and an outline programme of each of 
the eight sessions, with a blank certificate for 
delegates, etc. 
The Canadians always have good, warm Sun- 
day-school Conventions, and we may presume 


that the forthcoming one will not be an excep- 
tion, 





New York City—The Protestant Episco- 
pal S. S. Association.—At St. Ann’s church, 
on the evening of September 19th, the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Sunday-School Association 
held a very large meeting, at which Mr. Geo. 
P. Quackenboss presided. The exercises were 
opened by prayer by the Rev. Dr. Lundy, 
followed by singing, and an essay from the 
Rev. William Tatlock, of Stamford, Conn., on 
“The Aim of the Sunday-School Teacher, and 
How it may best be Attained.’’ He said that 
the Sunday-school teacher is the deputy both 
of the minister and the sponsor, and as such 
his duty and authority is derived from them. 
Appointed by the pastor, and cordially recog- 
nized by the parents, his position before his 
class is an assured position. His aim must be 
spiritual education, including instruction in 
Christian truth and duty, and the establish- 
ment of children in relations to the church. 
The means for attaining this aim are, teaching 
with authority as representing the two parties 
to whom God has given authority, and then 
the filling this authority with influence. Au- 
thority is but the shell of power, but our 
church’s glory and strength is that she makes 
the individual energy and power of her mem- 
bers available for infusing force and efficiency 
into her institutions. The sources of the teach- 
er’s influence are (1) Personal interest in the 
children, (2) Respect for his office and work, 
and (3) The combination of home influence 
with his own. The subject, ‘‘ How can 
the Catechism Best be Taught in our Sunday- 
Schools ?’’ was discussed with much earnest- 
ness by the Rev. Messrs. Rodman, Eaton, 
Stewart, Kemble and Beach.—WN. Y. Tribune. 





New York City--The Sunday-School 
Teachers’ Association.—From the columns 
of the New York Tribune, we take the follow- 
ing account of the September meeting of the 
Sunday-School Association : 

The Fourth-ave. Presbyterian Church was 
filled to overflowing last evening, (September 


any persons having attended the Convention 1 19th) by the members of the New York Sun- 
will be furnished (upon application to the Com- | day-School Teachers’ Association. President 


mittee on Travelling) with certificates enti- 
tling them to the reduced fare. Delegates are 
reminded that it has been unanimously re- 
solved that each Sabbath-school represented 
in the Convention should contribute (not less 
than) one dollar through the delegate. 


A room will be appropriated for the exhibi- 
tion of samples of Sabbath-school Furniture, 
maps, books, &c.—anything calculated to aid 
the teachers and assist the scholars will be 
welcome—manufacturers and publishers will 


thus be afforded an opportunity for orders and 
sales. 


N. B.—Ministers of the gospel will please to 
announce the Convention from their pulpits. 
Editors of papers and other periodicals are re- 





E. C. Wilder introduced Mr, I. Carrington, 
who has resided for several years in Italy. Mr. 
Carrington said that last winter a series of 
meetings was held in Florence, at the house 
of Hiram Powers, the sculptor, to see if the 
religious advantages of Sunday-schools. pos- 
sessed by the children of the United States, 
could not be shared by Italian children. It 
was found thatin 1863, Mr. Woodruff organized 
the first Sunday-school in Florence, which 
was stillin existence. With this as a nucleus, 
the American gentlemen and ladies set to work 
energetically and communicated with residents 
of other cities in Italy; and now in the entire 
kingdom there are 72 Sunday-schools, attend- 
ed regularly by over 5,000 seholars. The 
teachers of these schools adapted American 





Sunday-school hymns to Italian words, and 
now about the streets of Florence you can hear 
these tunes sung constantly by the children, 
and some of them have become so popular that 
even the hand-organs play them. The teach- 
ers carefully avoid all sectional topics, con- 
fining their instruction entirely to the Bible, 

President Wilder announced that during 
the coming winter the Association would be 
addressed by the Rey. Drs. Burns, Storrs, 
Vincent, Hall and Messrs. Tyler, Foss, Tyng, 
and Taylor. The Association was then ad- 
dressed by Mr. Henry Denby, Secretary to 
the London Sunday-School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, who made very interesting compari- 
sons as to the systems and workings of the 
English and American Associations. He had 
found that American Sunday-school rooms 
were fitted upina far more convenient and 
beautiful manner than those of England. The 
class of children who attended them, also, was 
very different. In America all classes of so- 
ciety sent their children to Sunday-school; in 
England only the lowest classes had hitherto 
been induced to accept of its benefits, the 
upper classes fearing the influence of contami- 
nating associations, They had partially avoid- 
ed this objection by holding Sunday-school 
meetings at the houses of some one of the gen- 
try, where children of the same grade of so- 
ciety could be instrueted in religion. The 
English schools had also adopted the Ameri- 
can plan of having a uniform lesson on Sun- 
day for all the schools in the kingdom. 


The English Schools were not provided so 
well with libraries as the American, although 
perhaps the volumes they contained were bet- 
ter selected. Indeed in all things, intelli- 
gence and money, the English Sunday-schools 


were laboring under far greater disad vantages 
than the American. 





Columbia County, New York.—The County 
Secretary, Rev. A. Mattice, sends us the fol- 
lowing notice: ‘‘The Semi-Annual County 
Convention of the Sunday-School Teachers of 
Columbia County, and others interested in the 
Sabbath-school work, will be held in the Re- 
formed Church of Germantown, Sunday and 
Monday, October 2d and 3d, 1870. The ses- 
sions on Sabbath afternoon and evening are 
more especially designed for Germantown 
and vicinity, the Convention proper begin- 
ning Monday morning. At our last annual 
meeting the following resolution was unani- 
mously adopted : 


Resolved, ‘*That it is the opinion of this Associa- 
tion that Sabbath-school Conventions are of the 
utmost importance in awakening enthusiasm, and 


in arousing to renewed zeal and to greater 
effort.” 


‘¢ Filled with the spirit of this resolution, let 
every Sunday-school in the county be fully 
represented in the Convention.’’ An unusu- 
ally strong programme is made out—the Rev. 
J. McC. Holmes, D.D., Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, 
D.D., Rev. H. Mattice and A. Mattice, J. K. 
Wardle, and other home talent, with Hon. 
E. Danforth, of Albany, being down for 


their respective parts in addresses and exer- 
cise3. 





Monroe County, New York, holds its An- 
nual Convention and Institute this week, in 
the Baptist Church at Hamlin, near Rochester. 
An interesting and full programme is laid 


out. Charles Keeler, of Spencerport, is County 
Secretary. ; 
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Books. 


A TREATISE ON THE PREPARATION AND DELI- 
VERY OF SERMONS. 12mo, pp. 514. By John A. 
Broadus, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Greenville, S. C. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. What Professor 
Hart has just done in his new work on Rhetoric 
and Composition, for students and for persons de- 
sirous of cultivation in the art of written dis- 
course, Dr. Broadus has done for theological stu- 
dents and ministers in the matter of spoken dis- 
course. We find many points in common between 
the two works. We note the excellence and tho- 
roughness of the treatment, the accuracy of 
statement and abundance of illustration of the 
principles discussed, and the practical experience 
of thetwo authors. Dr. Broadus writes from twenty 
years’ experience as a pastor and ten years asa 
teacher of homiletics; to this must be added his 
profound and varied scholarship and his earnest 
convictions of the importance of his subject, right- 
ly to estimate his ripe qualifications for the task 
he has so well performed. The work is divided 
into five parts, treating respectively of the mate- 
rials of sermons, of the arrangement, of the style, 
of the delivery, and of the conduct of public wor- 
ship. Chapters and subdivisions of course define, 
discuss and give in detail the minuter directions 
and illustrations—making altogether a systematic 
and thorough work, with very high claims as a 
completely furnished text-book on the subject. 
We do not know of a more complete, comprehen- 
sive and condensed work of the kind. Students of 
theology will be specially interested in it, and the 
attention of theological schools will no doubt be 
generally called toit. But not only for ministers 
of the gospel is it valuable. Intelligent Christian 
laymen will find it abounding in useful hints and 
directions. Sabbath-school superintendents and 
teachers—all, indeed, whe need to know the prin- 
cip'es of the expository art, in teaching the Holy 
Scriptures, or who may be called upon to lead the 
worship of others, or to speak in public upon reli- 
gious subjects, will be guided, helped and strength- 
ened by it in all the more public duties of their 
active Christian calling. 

ToPiIcs FOR PEACHERS. 2vols. By James Com- 
per Gray. With Introduction by the Rev. J. H. 
Vincent,D.D. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. This is 
an admirable book. It is somewhat unique in de- 
sign and plan. Itcombines the information to be 
gathered from an Encyclopedia, Concordance, and 
Text-book, with the added feature of a manual for 
the teacher’s use inaclass. The plan is totakeasin- 
gie topic, say one of the countries of the Bible, and 
on two full pages to give an exhaustive view of its 
situation, with Scripture references and geographi- 
cal facts; its history, with Scripture references; its 
moral and religious suggestions and analogies, and 
last, its practical lessons. In this way the Bible 
ground is gone over in its geography, natural his- 
tory, social customs, religion, etc., in a very full 
and exhaustive way, and the teacher, pastor, and 
Christian student and reader has prepared to his 
hand a vast deal of information ona single topic, 
such as would take a great deal of his valuable 
time to collect together for himself. To show how 
minutely in detail the work is carried out, we will 
mention that Vol. I. contains twosections, namely: 
I, NATURE, and II, MAN. Section I.contains, first, 
37 lessons on Zoology, including the animals, birds, 
fishes, reptiles, and insects of the Bible, each ani- 
mal, bird, &c., being the subject of a single lesson, 
and exhaustively presented in its (1) scientifiename, 
characteristics, etc.; (2) its economic place, value, 
use, &c., as referred to in the Scripture, together 
with historic mention; (3) mural and religious analo- 
gies, drawn from the Bible; and (4) the practical 
lessons deducible from the Bible use and mention of 
thesubject. Following the Zoology, the Botany is 
taken up, 24 lessons being taught in the same way 
on the trees, plants, flowers, &c., of the Bible. Next 
come 38 lessons on Sacred Geography, including the 
lands, seas, rivers, mountains, plains, &c., of the 
Bible. Lastly follow lessons on the Mineralogy, 
Meteorology, and Astronomy of the Bible, all treated 
in the same topical way. So much for Seetion I. 
SECTION II.—MAv, includes lessons on the men 
and women of the Bible—divided into the Patri- 





archs, Judges, Kings, Prophets, Priests, &c. Coming 
to volume second, we find two othersections—ART, 
and RELIGION. In the former, manners and cus- 
toms are fully treated in some sixty lessons, and in 
the latter the whole subject of true and false reli- 
gions, the old and new dispensations, the Patriar- 
chal, Levitical, and Christian, the sacred writings, 
Christian ethics, etc., etc. It is hard indeed tocha- 
racterize justly the value of such awork. The pub- 
lishers have done American Sunday-school teach- 
ers and Bible students a good service in reprinting 
it. They have added half a dozen valuable maps; 
and the volumes are full of wood-cut illustrations. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S COMPLETE WORKS, IIlus- 
trated Household Edition. Boston: Fields, Osgood 
& Co. Four additional volumes of this splendid 
new edition have come to our table. It is to com- 
prise fourteen volumes, and to be brought out in 
monthly instalments of four each. Those just out 
make the second month’s issue, They are entitled 
“Little Dorrit,’’ ‘‘David Copperfield,’ ‘Martin 
Chuzzlewit,”’ and “Oliver Twist’’—‘* American 
Notes” and “ Pictures from Italy’’ being bound up 
with the last named. We may be excused 
for being enthusiastic over this new form of 
Dickens’s works. It is almost the perfection of 
a plain, simple and substantial taste in a cleth- 
bound volume. For the amount of matter com- 
pacted into each, we do not see how any improve- 
mentcan be suggested. Then we must speak of 
the illustrations; they are exquisitely and inimita- 
bly suitable. Each one is exactly characteristic. 
They are of themselves a source of constant plea- 
sure,as a mere study. Sixteen accompany each 
volume—making 224in the whole edition. They are 
drawn byS. Eytinge, Jr.,and received special words 
of commendation from the lamented author him- 
self. This edition is destined, we think, to bethe po- 
pular favorite in this country. It certainly deserves 
to be. A handsomer, cheaper, more compact and 
convenient one will scarcely be called for. Do not 
adorn your library with any other until you 
have called at your nearst bookseller’s and exam- 
ined this. For sale in Philadelphia by J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. 


BotH SIDES OF THE STREET. By Mary Spring 
Walker, author of ‘‘ The Family Doctor,” ‘The Rey. 
Dr. Willoughby and his Wine,” etc. Boston: Henry 


_Hoyt. This book received the first prize out of over 


three hundred manuscripts submitted to the pub- 
lisher. It is undoubtedly a story of considerable 
power. Intense, sharply defined, very graphic, it 
lays right hold of the reader and does not relin- 
quish him till he is through with it. It is very 
simple in outline, without intricate plan or plot, 
brief and concise in the telling, and is too short 
and spirited to permit of any weariness on the 
reader’s part. It shows very clearly thatthe choice 
of religion in early life is the ‘*good part which 
shall not be taken away”’ from those who make it, 
and that the choice of worldly wealth and pleasure 
is an unsatisfying, disappointing one. This lesson 
is brought out in the history of two families, the 
mothers of which were school girls together, and 
came afterward to live on opposite sides of the vil- 
lage street—the one mother wealthy and worldly, 
the other rich only in faith and in heavenly trea- 
sure. The religious elementin the story is quietly 
pervasive, not obtrusively prominent. We com- 
mend the story with pleasure to the youth in our 
Sabbath-schools. They will not need to be told 
that itis interesting. We hope that its circulation 
will be wide, and that its influence will be highly 
beneficial wherever it goes. Thevolumeis printed 
and bound in extra style and finish in honor of its 
“prize” character. The premium received by the 
author was $600, a good round sum for such a pro- 
duction; but we are glad to see that Sunday-school 
authorship can command such exceptional prices, . 
and trust that the standard will keep rising, so as 
to exclude the material, which poorly paid for was 
correspondingly poor, and miserably below the 
demands of the bright, inquiring, intelligent mind 
of the present youthful generation. 

Mrs. MARSHALL’S KEY, and What it Unlocked. 
Boston: Congregational Sabbath-Schooland Publish- 
ing Society. A useful lesson is taught in this little 
story, to the great company of anxious, careworn 
and easily troubled ones. Such a body was Mrs. 
Marshall, until a little child found the key which 
opened her heart toward children, led her in 
her childlessness to adopt first one little orphan, 





then another, and in due course brought her to 
Christ and made her life a cheerful, loving, helpful 
one to all around her. The story is interesting and 
well written and in every way suited for Sabbath- 
school use. 

THE EXPIATORY SACRIFICE OF THE Cross. By 
Merle D’Aubigne’, D. D. Translated from the 
French. New York: Carlton & Lanahan. A little 
tract of 32 pages, eloquently setting forth the great 
doctrine of the atonement from the evangelical 
stand-point. Useful for circulation among the 
pupils in Bible-classes, andin fact among young 
Christians everywhere, 

PAUL LORING. By Mrs. E. E. Boyd. Philadel- 
phia: J. P. Skelly & Co. Astory ofa boy, left an 
orphan, who remembered the injunction of his 
mother to “climb the ladder,” and accordingly 
worked his way up from the extreme of poverty to 
acomfortable and honorable position in life by 
means of honest industry. 

CHARLES DICKENS: The Story of His Life. By . 
the auther of the “ Life of Fhackeray.” With illus- 
trations and facsimiles. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 8vo., paper, pp.110. For asketch of the 
career of the great novelist, one could not expect a 
more graphic or interesting record than this. 
Without being elaborate or studied, this sketch is 
just the thing to give us a complete view of the so- 
cial, domestic, and literary life of its subject, in all 
those prominent events that the general public 
most care toknow about. Among the illustrations 
are views of his residences and portraits taken at 
various timesin his life. 

THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. Boston: Fields, 
Osgood & Company. All the world knows the his- 
tory of this last of Dickens’s stories,—how it was 
begun with such brilliant promise of being one of 
his grandest efforts, and how it was broken off in 
mid career by the sudden death of the author. 
The present volume contains all that was written 
of the story, and several additional short stories 
not heretofore collected. 


LITTELL’sS LIVING AGE, Nos, 1371 and 1372, for the 
weeks ending respectively September 10th and 
17th, 1870, contain: About What the Old Egyptians 
Knew, Blackwood’s Magazine ; Mr. Ruskin’s Philo- 
sophy of Art, Spectator; Bryant’s Translation of the 
Iliad, Saturday Review; Danish Homes and Eng- 
lish Homes, Temple Bar; Galton on Hereditary 
Genius, Edinburgh Review; The Ammergau Pas- 
sion Play, Spectator; Collapse of Ceesarism, Hcono- 
mist; Outside the Porte des Capucins, St. Pauls ; 
The Battle of Fontenaye, A.D. 841, Temple Bar; Fa- 
raday, Edinburgh Review; Godwin’s Political 
Justice, Saturday Review; The German Soldier, 
and The Conditions of Peace, Spectator; The De- 
cline in the Power of Navies, Economist ; Progress 
of Opinion in Spain, Hvaminer; the continuations 
of ‘‘ Dorothy Fox” and “ Against Time,” &c. The 
subscription price of this 64-page weekly magazine 
is $8 a year, for which it issent free of postage; or 
for $10, any one of the American $4 magazines is 
sent with The Living Age (without prepayment of 
postage) for a year, Littell & Gay, Boston, Pub- 
lishers. 

THE HEARTH AND HomME, a finely illustrated 
family journal of a high character, hitherto issued 
by Messrs. Pettengill, Bates & Co., has been pur- 
chased by Messrs Orange Judd & Co., of 245 Bread- 
way, New York, the well known publishers of the 
American Agriculturist. The new publishers an- 
nounce a reduction of the terms to $3 per year. 
The change will not at all affect the American Ag- 
riculturist, which will continue on independently 
as heretofore. The illustrations and reading mat- 
ter of the two journals will be entirely different. 
Either of the journals will be furnished from now 
to the end of 1871 (15 months), at the yearly sub- 
scription rate, viz: the Weekly ‘Hearth and 
Home,” at $3; the Monthly ‘‘ American Agricultu- 
rist,’’ $1.50; or the two for $4. 

THE PLYMOUTH PULPIT. A weekly journal pub- 
lished by J. B. Ford & Co., New York, and contain- 
ing each week a recently delivered sermon by 
Henry Ward Beecher. Two of the latest sermons 
are entitled ‘The Danger of Tampering with Sin,” 
and “Coneeit.’”? 10 cents weekly. $3a year. 

DEMOREST’S YOUNG AMERIOA isa juvenile ma- 
gazine, full of fine illustrations, spicy and instruc- 
tive stories and other things to interest and amuse 
the young people. Yearly, $1.50. Address, W. Jen- 
nings Demorest, 8388 Broadway, New York. 
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Adbertising Department. 





Under this head we classify the business notices 
which follow. We aim to make this Department fresh 
and varied, and of interest to our readers every week. 
It ts our purpose and determination not to.admit into 
tt anything of an objectionable character, under any 
circumstances whatever. All advertisements to which 
no special address is appended, will be understood as 
those of our own house. In writing for any article 
mentioned, it will be of advantage to give the page of 
the paper on which the advertisement appeared, 


J. C. GARRIGUES & CO., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
Office 608 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 
BaF See Publishers’ Notices, page 628. 


PICTURE SLIDES 


FOR 


MARCY’S SCIOPTICON, 


OR OTHER 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND 


STEREOPTICONS. 


Send 3 cent stamp for list of subjects. 








EGCLESTON’S 
Sunday School Record. 


In making this book, Mr. Eggleston has sought 
to combine all the items necessary to be keptina 
Sunday-school Record, with brevity and simpli- 
city ofarrangement. . 

he different forms are somewhat as follows: 


1. Register of Officers, giving Date of Election, 
ames, Office, Residence, Previous relation to 
Sunday-schools, and Remarks. 





2. Teachers’ Register, giving Regular No., Date 
of Appointment, Name, Residence, Class No., 
Previous Sunday-school History and Re- 
marks, and Left School,—How and Wnen. 


3. Scholars’ Register, giving Regular No., Date 
of Admission, Name, Age, Residenge, Class 
No., Previous Membership, in what School 
and how long, Remarks, Left School,—When 
and How. 


4. Alphabetical Index of the Class and Scholars’ 
egister. 

5. Class Register. 

6. Infant Class Register. 

7. Minutes of Sunday-school. 

8. Collection of Classes. 


The book contains about 208 pages, bound in 
a substantial manner. 


Price $1.00. Sent by mail. Address 
ADAMS, BLACKMER & LYON, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


TEACHER’S CLASS-BOOK : 


IMPROVED. 
PRICE 15 CENTS. 


This form of Class-Book for the use of Sabbath- 
school teachers certainly combines the advantages 
pomensed by all others. On the open pageare blanks 

or recording the name of every scholar, and for 
each week his attendance, lesson, behaviour, con- 
tribution, and the number of library book. ither 
of these may be omitted, but if kept complete, they 
form an interesting record. By mail 19 cents, 








ONLY 3 CENTS. 


Beautiful Hymns, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Sweet Music, 
For Sabbath-Schools; 
Cheap Book, 
For Sabbath-Schools. 


s6>A Few Notes from Songs of Gladness,” 


Is the title of a small collection of fifteen beautiful 
Hymns, with Music, for Sabbath-schools recently 
published. It contains some delightful pieces for 
Anniversaries, Monthly Concerts and other similar 
occasions. $3 per hundred; 40 cents per dozen. At 
these rates they will be sent by mail, post-paid, 
Sample on receipt of stamp for postage. 


Now Ready. 
The New Prize Books. 
BOTH SIDES of the STREET, 


MOTH AND RUST. 


These volumes are in response to the offer made 
in the autumn of 1869. Three hundred and thirteen 
volumes in manuscript were received, embracing 
eontributions from nearly every Statein the Union 
and from the Canadas. The two selected by the 
committee of award, as fully meeting the condi- 
tions of the offer, stand at the head of this adver- 
tisement, and will be found of such rare interest 
and excellence, as places them at the head of the 
juvenile religious literature of the age. Beautifully 
illustrated, bound in gold and black. Price, $1.60 
each. Sent pre-paid by mail. Please send for full 
catalogue of new books, 


HENRY HOYT, 
No. 9 Cornhill, Boston. 


BIBLE PICTURES, 
ON CARDS 
SIZE, 43 BY 3} INCHES. 














This is one of the most beautiful series of Scrip- 
ture Pictures that has yet been published. A de- 
scription of each event that is illustrated is printed 
on the back of the card, and teachers will find 
them both very useful and exceedingly attractive 
for distribution in theirclasses. The subjects are 
as follows: 


JOSEPH SOLD BY HIS BRETHREN. 
ELIJAH FED BY THE RAVENS. 
MOSES IN THE BULRUSHES. 
LITTLE SAMUEL AND ELI. 
ABRAHAM OFFERING ISAAC. 
CAIN SLAYING ABEL. 
MOSES SMITING THE ROCK. 
REBEKAH AT THE WELL. 


They are put up with ten packages, (80'cards,) in 
a neat box, for $2.50. A sample parcel will be sent 
by mail for 25 cents. 


TWELVE YEARS WITH THE CHILDREN. 


By Rev. WM. WARREN, Dist. Sec. of Am. Board. 
Cloth, 16mo. 824 pp. Illust’d. Price $1.25, 2d Edition, 


The book is constructed upon four suggestive 
mottoes, under each of which the best traits of ju- 
venile character are brought out by a great variety 
of illustrations and anecdotes. This book contans 
many interesting and instructive stories, all of which 
are strictly true. 








THe INTERIOR. 


A NEW 


Religious and Family Journal, 
PUBLISHED BY THE 
Western Presbyterian Publishing Company 
IN CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


TERMS—-$2.50 in advance, Clergymen, $2.00. 
$3.00 after ninety days. 

Specimen copies of the paper furnished free. 
Agents wanted, to whom a liberal commission 
will be paid. Premiums given for procuring sub- 
scribers. Send for a List of Premiums. 





Tue INTERIOR 
GIVEN AWAY 


FOR 


THREE MONTHS. 


To all new subscribers for THE INTERIOR for the 
year 1871, we will send the paper 


WITHOUT CHARGE 
trom the date they subscribe to January 1, 1871. 


Send in your name. Nowisthetime. The sooner 
io subscribe the longer you get the paper for nothing. 

he $2.50 pays for the paper to January 1, 1872, and 
may be paid at any time before January 1, 1871, but 
the paper will be sent as soon as ordered. Don’t 
wait foran Agent to call, but send your request 
immediately for the paper to be forwarded to your 
address. 

THE INTERIOR is in charge of an able Editorial 
Staff. It numbers among its contributors some of 
the best writers in the country. It has able cor- 
respondents at the principal commercial, political 
and religious centers of Europe and America, It 
is a large, handsomely printed paper, of eight 
seven-column pages. The Stockholders and Offi- 
cers of THE INTERIOR include some of the best bu- 
siness men of the North-west, and they intend 
that it shall be a Journal of the first class in all re- 
spects. Address Letters on Business to 

7. S. MILLS, PUBLISHER, 
Room 5, Monroe Building, Chicago, Ill. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


“In my hand no price I bring, 
Simply to thy cross I cling.” 








An ingeniously made card for Sunday-schools, 
4by 6 inches in size, consisting of three crosses, 
and neatly printed in colors. 

The middle cross contains the following inscrip- 
tion: ‘My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken 
me?” andthe other two the dying expressions of 
the malefactors who were crucified with Christ. 

Reading across the card, and including the words 
that appear on the crosses, is a beautiful poem, in 
the words of prayer, expressive of penitence, faith, 
thankfulness, deep devotion and an implicit trust 
in the ability and willingness of the Lord Jesus to 
save all who come unto him. The poem is an ap- 
propriate one for scholars to commit to memory. 

PRICE, 60 CENTS PER DOZEN, BY MAIL. 
Sample for 10 cents. 


ADHESIVE 





GEIST’ LABELS. 











1 to 300, 2101 to 2400, 
301 to 600, 2401 to 2700, 
601 to 900, 2701 to 3000, 
901 to 1200, 3001 to 3300, 

1201 to 1500, 3301 to 3600, 

1501 to 1800, 3601 to 3900, 

1801 to 2100, 3901 to 4100, 





These superior labels for libraries are printed on 
tough and durable paper, and are rendered adhesive 
by a substance which forms a union better than 
any material heretofore known. They are sold at 
30 cents for a sheet, containing 300 labels, Furnished 
in large or small quantities, by mail, post-paid. 
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MAP OF PALESTINE, 
AND OTHER PARTS OF SYRIA. 


By Osborn & Coleman. 
SIZE,6 BY 9 FEET. $15. 








This magnificent map is the result of the com- 
bined labors of these two thorough Biblical scholars, 
whe both made careful examinations and surveys 
while sojourning in Palestine, Added to this per- 
sonal knowledge, the most eminent authors, both 
of our own country and Europe, have been con- 
sulted in the preparation of the work, and no pains 
have been spared to render this the most valuable 
map of the Holy Land ever published in any age or 
country. 


I use it constantly in my lectures. It is the best 
large map I ever saw, and I wish every church and 
Sabbath-school had one.—Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D. D. 

I do heartily recommend it to all who are inter- 
ested in pene hes | the geography and topography, 
both ancient and modern, of Palestine.—Rev. J. P. 
Durbin, D. D. 

The authors have wrought a good work. The 
blessed Book will be the sooner and the better un- 
derstood by the race for whom it was written be- 
eause of their labors.—Rev. Hdw. N. Kirk, D. D. 

The map would bea valuable acquisition in any 
Christian family, but no college, academy or Sab- 
bath-school should be without it—Rev. Wm. C. 
Cattell, D. D. 

Happy the Bible student, happy the Sunday- 
school, possessing it! Iam not only pleased, Iam 
delighted with it, in all respects whatever.—Rev. 
Henry C. Fish, D. D. 

I am convinced that in minuteness, accuracy and 
topographical detail it is the best work extant.— 
Rt. Rev. Wm. Bacon Stevens, D. D. 

By the boldness and clearness of its outlines and 
divisions, the distinctness of its lettering, and the 
fulness and accuracy of its details, your wall map is 
eminently adapted for instructing schools and large 
assemblies. I have used it with much satisfaction.— 
Rev. J. P. Thompson, D. D. 

I regard the Map as a most valuable one, and 
heartily recommend it to all who desire a know- 
ledge of the country it represents.—Rev. Joseph 
Cummings, D. D. 


A prospectus describing in detail this valuable 
Map will be sent to any address if requested. 


TEACHER’S BIBLE. 


This is an admirable form of BIBLE, containing 
complete references, with a large amount of in- 
formation for teachers in the preparation of their 
lessons. It is printed in good readable type, with 
a number of maps, and an appendix of nearly o2e 
hundred pages, entitled, ‘An Index to the Persons, 
Places and Subjects occurring in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.” This Index and the maps will be found of 

eat practical value. The book also contains 
Ehrondlogical Tables from the date of the Creation 
of the world to the Banishment of John to the 
island of Patmos. The volume is bound in different 
styles, and is very convenient in size for a teacher’s 
hand-book, weighing from 20 to 28 ounces. 








Imitation Morocco, $3.00; by mail, $3.20. 

Turkey Morocco, $4.50; by mail, $4.74. 

Turkey Mor., with gilt clasp, $6.00; by maii, $6.28, 

Turkey Mor., with gilt rims and clasp, $7.00; by 
mail, $7-28, 


HANDY HELPS 
TO BIBLE LANDS. 


BY REV. ALFRED TAYLOR, 








HANDY HELPS consists of an outline map of 
Palestine, printed on heavy card-board, and ar- 
ranged for use in the Sunday-school, and wherever 
the Bible is studied. Accompanying the mapisa 
table of distances, with the names of the most im- 
portant places mentioned in Scripture history. By 
means of this table and other information in con- 
nection with the gee with a lead pencil any scho- 
lar may locate all places of especial interest, im- 
pressing their relative position on the mind more 
permanently than by any other course of study. 


Price, 50 Cents per Dezen. 





IMPORTANT 
TO EVERY SUNDAY-SCHOOL! 


SELECT LIBRARY BOOKS. 


As conductors of The Sunday-School Times, we have 
for a number of years enjoyed unusually favorable 
facilities for becoming thoroughly acquainted with 
all the various publications intended for Sabbath- 
school Libraries, as they have from year to year 
been issued from the presses of THIRTY-SIX 
different societies and private publishers. During 
all this time we have carefully selected, after a 
thorough examination, from all available sources, 
the very choicest and best of these books, which we 
are prepared to supply to those who favor us with 
their patronage. The warmest words of recom- 
mendation have reached us from pastors and super- 
intendents, whose schools have been furnished by 
us with our SELECT BOOKS. 

These Select Library Books embrace the cream of 
the publications from the following well-known 
houses, besides a number of others: 


American Sunday-School Union. 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 
American Tract Society, Boston. 
Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Congregational S. S.and Publishing Society. 
~ A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 
American Baptist Publication Society. 
Methodist Book Concern. 
Henry Hoyt. 
Presbyterian Publication Committee. 
Protestant Episcopal Society. 
Evangelical Knowledge Society. 
American Tract Society, New York. 
Perkinpine & Higgins. 
Gould & Lincoln. 
Thomas Nelson & Sons. 
D. Lothrop & Co. 
J. P. Skelly & Co. 
National Temperance Society. 
Andrew F. Graves. 
Alfred Martien. 
The advantages to be secured by sending orders 


tous, and submitting the selections to our judg- 
ment, are: 





1st.— All books of an aimless or light and trifling 
character are avoided. 

2nd.—No volume is admitted that does not con- 
tain religious and moral truth. 

3rd.— Dull books that would be useless lumber in 
any library are excluded. 

4th.— Nothing inappropriate for reading on the 
Lord’s Day is admitted. 

5th.— Books containing a discussion of doctrinal 
questions not included, unless requested. 

6th.— The excellence of every volume is guaran- 
teed to all our purchasers. 





Correspondence is cordially solicited from schools 
of all denominations, and all orders by mail meet 
with prompt attention. 


HOW TO USE 
THE BLACKBOARD. 


Every Superintendent and Infant-Class Teacher 
who desires to make use of 


ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING, 
should take 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL BLACKBOARD, 


as itis 








The Only Magazine in the World 


wholly devoted to this subject. 


TERMS—$1 per annum, inadvance. Specimen 


numbers—post-paid—25 cents. 





NEW MUSIC BOOKS! 


PUBLISHED BY 
BIGLOW & MAIN, successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 
No. 425 Broome Street, New York. 


“THE VICTORY,” 
FOR CHOIRS AND SINGING SCHOOLS. 


Examine “THE VicToRyY’’before purchasing. It 
promises to be the leading Church Music Book 
this season, 

Price, retail, $1.50; per dozen, $13.50. 


One copy sent post-paid, on receipt of $1.25, 


“BRIGHT JEWELS,”’ 
For the Sunday-School. 


“BRIGHT JEWELS” is almost universally adopted 
after examination, and we can truly assert that no 
new book published contains so many Gems, 


Price in Paper, $25 per 100; 
Board, $30 per 100. 
One copy sent, post-paid, on receipt of 25 cents. 


“SONGS OF DEVOTION’ 


FOR 


Public and Social Worship. 
A COMPLETE HYMN AND TUNE BOOK. 


288 Pages, about 650 Hymns and 250 Tunes, 
handsomely printed on good paper, of con- 
venient size, and bound in cloth. 

Price, 75 cents. 


We quote from testimonials received, the fol- 
lowing: 


From Rev. J. H. RAYMOND, President of Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

“T have examined ‘Songs oF DEVOTION,’ and 
among a multitude of similar works which I have 
looked through, I know of none in which the pro- 
portion of thoroughly good selections seemed to 
me so large, or where there was so happy a combi- 
nation of classical correctness and artistic excel- 
lence, with popular feeling and spirit. Every page 
is singable, and yet the prevailing taste is pure and 
high, if my associates agree with me, we shall 
p oc it for our social worship at ‘Vassar’ without 

elay. 


A single copy mailed, post-paid, to any address 
on receipt of 75 cents. Don’t fail to examine it, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, New York, 


(Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY.) 


MISTAKES OF EDUCATED MEN, 


By JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 

















Every teacher and student should read this admi- 
rable little work, and ponder well the lessons of 
wisdom it contains. It is from an experienced in- 
structor, who has had under his direct care more 
than Five Thousand of the youth of our land. in the 
different departments of practical education, for 
the varied duties of life. Price 50 cents. 


FOR DISTRIBUTION 


AMONG TEACHERS. 


GOOD, CHEAP LITTLE BOOKS, 


IN PAPER COVERS. 








Per doz. 
A Model Sabbath-School Lesson, - . 96c. 
A Message from the Border-Land, - - 60c. 
A Useful Life and Fragrant Memory, - 60c 


God’s Child! Little Johnny, the Mission 
Scholar, - - - - - *= «= «+=  86¢, 

Lily, the Sweet Mission Flower, - = 86e. 

The Teacher’s Crown, - - - - - 36c. 


4a On receipt of 30 cents, a full set, for examin: 
tion, mailed to any address. 


s@- EVERY SUBSCRIBER “wa 


Desiring to file The Sunday-School Times should 
get one of the new, neat and substantial patent 
Binders. It willlast from year toyear. Price by 
mail, $1. 








. Morse- 
Rev. A. B. Deo 52 
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A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 
y@e See Publishers’ Notices, page 628. 


Cheap Wall Texts. 


AN ATTRACTIVE SERIES OF WALL TEXTS 
has recently been printed in bold letters, so plain 
that any child familiar with the alphabet can read 
them. Although very distinct, they are highly or- 
namental, and their cheapness will secure an in- 
troduction into many schools where the elabo- 
rately finished lithograph texts are considered too 
expensive. They are printed in colors, on heavy 
paper, 16 by 21 inches in size. 


The Texts are as follows: 


1.—‘‘ Stand up for Jesus.’’ 
2.—‘* We would see Jesus.”’ 
3.—* Ye Must be Born Again.” 
4.—“* Now is the Accepted Time.” 
5.—“ Suffer Little Children to Come unto Me.” 
6.—“‘Search the Scriptures.” 
7.—‘*Come unto Me all ye that Labor and are 
heavy Laden and I will give you Rest.” 
8.—“‘ Remember thy Creatorin the Days of thy 
Youth.” 
9.—‘‘God Bless our Sunday-School.”’ 
10.—‘‘ Feed My Lambs.”’ 
1L.—** Come to Jesus.” 
12.—** Hope Thou in God.”’ 
#B.—“ Jesus the Only Saviour.’ 
14.—“ Live for Jesus.”’ 
15.—‘* Come Unto Me.” 
16.—“I will give you Rest.” 
w.—“ Jesus Lives.” 











a@ If twelve texts are ordered at one time, they 
will be sent by mail for $1.75; the entire seventeen 
for $2.50. Single copies, 20 cts. 


BLACKBOARDS. 


The Blackboard is now an important article ot 
furniture in many of our best Sabbath-schools. We 
have added to our list of useful appliances, some of 
the neatest styles, manufactured in a substantial 
manner with the slated surface, of which we give 
the sizes and prices: 





2 by 3 feet on each side (12 $4. ft. of surface), $3.50 
2% be 3% aad on each side (17 “4 Bq. | ft. of 95.95 
8 by 4 feet on each side (24 sq. ft. of surface), $7.00 
8% = y As a on each side B64 8q. ft. of 90.50 
4 by 3 feet on each side (40 sq. ‘ft. of surface), $12.00 


BLACKBOARD SUPPORT. 


Hammond’s frame or support, intended for the 
Blackboards mentioned above, is so arranged as to 
admit of the Board revolving so as to present either 
gide to the observer. Price $6. 


BLACKBOARD EASEL. 


Kendall’s Easel is a triangular stand with a eom- 
pound joint for supporting a Board while in use. 
Adapted to the size of ordinary Blackboards, and 
sold with or withoutthem. Price $3. 


PORTABLE 


OBJECT-LESSON SLATE. 

This Slate is made so that the outline of the les- 
son can be drawn before going to school, and the 
Slate then folded up and carried beneath the arm. 
The material of which it is composed is heavy book- 
binders’ board, carefully coated with Peirce’s Liquid 
Slating. 

PRICE OF THE SLATE: 


8 square feet of surface, - - - - $4.00 


GRAYONS FOR EITHER SLATES OR BLACKBOARDS. 


White Crayon Pencils, six in a box, 10 cents. 
Colored Crayons, assorted, six in a box, 10 cents, 
These Crayons sent by mail at 22 cents per box. 
Superintendents are invited to call and examine 
these goods, whether they desire to purchaseor not, 


{ie right Pit 


ONCE A MONTH, 25 Cents A YEAR, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


TWICE A MONTH, 50 Cents A YEAR, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


EVERY WEEK, $1.00 A YEAR. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Not less than 3 months, same rate as by the year. 


FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 


To the end of the present year to new subscribers 
pA the year 1871. Please mention this when you 
order. 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Large premiums for clubs. Specimen Bo of free. 
No continued stories. The very best writers. 


100 GOLD DOLLARS 


Now offered as prizes for short stories and poems, 


THE BRIGHT SIDE 


Unexcelled in beauty. The “eo ee sad in the 
world, Vigorous and ng” osoughly Chris- 
tian. An exponent of the living world of interest 
to the young. A cultivator of that which is pure 
and elevating in fancy. A teacher of that which 
is valuable and entertaining in fact. The largest 
circulation of any children’s pore or magazine in 
the world, considering length of time published. 
Examine and see if success is an index of merit. 
Send your subscription, or order a specimen at 
once. Mention where you saw this advertisement. 
JOHN B. ALDEN & Co., Publishers, Chicago, Il. 


SUBSCRIBE! SUBSCRIBE!! SUBSCRIBE!!! 


Graded Question- Hooks. 








The following Graduated Text-Books are intend- 
ed to be used by the different classes in any Sab- 
bath-school. They have been carefully prepared, 
with a view of meeting the varied capacities of the 
different scholars; so that a uniform lesson may be 
used for the entire school: 


GREAT DUTIES 


TAUGHT IN THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Children. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


GREAT TRUTHS 


OF THE BIBLE. 


FIRST SERIES—For Juvenile Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Youth. 
THIRD SERIES—For Adults. 


HEROES OF THE BIBLE, 


FIRST SERIES—For Infant Classes. 
SECOND SERIES—For Children. 
THIRD SERIES—For Youth. 
FOURTH SERIES—For Adults. 





CHRIST’S SERMON ON THE MOUNT, 


Volume I.—For Little Children. 
Volume II.—For Youth. 
Volume III.—For Adults. 


. 





Price, $15 per 100 Copies. 
By mail, $2.08 per Dozen Copies. 





Sample copy for examination, 19 cents, 





STEREOPTICON ENTERTAINMENTS 


Given to Churches, Sunday-Schools, Societies, &. 
Having the largest assortment of Slides in the city, 
I have unequalled facilities for giving these de- 
lightful entertainments. Constantly receiving new 
pictures. Engagements may now be made by in- 
quiring of W. MITCHELL M’ALLISTER, 

Second story, No. 728 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


fret ft Sr 


THE TEACHER’S CROWN, 
By JOHN 8S. HART. 


A beautiful tract for teachers, containing rich 
gems of thought, and pointing to the reward in 
store for earnest laborers in the Sabbath-school 
vineyard. Price 36centsadozen. Send two 3-cent 
stamps for a sample by mail. 








GILT, SILVERED, PLAIN. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL MEDALS, 


APPROPRIATE AND BEAUTIFUL 
AS 


REWARDS OF MERIT. 


These Medals are becoming very popular as an 
offering to the members of classes who not only in- 
troduce new scholars, but secure the regular attend- 
ance foracertain time of children who have net 
before been connected with any Sabbath-school, 

The design isa fine oe 8 of the open 
Bible, encircled by this passage: 


“Search the Scriptures: for in them ye think ye 
have Eternal Life.” 


PRICES PER DOZEN: 
GILT, $6; SILVERED, $3.60; PLAIN, $3. 


a#@ Samples of either style sent post-paid for 6 
cents beyond the dozen rate price. 


THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL TIMES. 
Published Every Week, 


$1.60 A YEAR. 
Four months on trial, 50 cents. 











Where ten or more copies are subscribed for at 
one time, $1.25 per copy. 


Terms:—Invariably in Advance. 


Considering the amount and variety of original 
matter in THE TIMES, tt ts believed to be the cheapest 
religtous weekly published. 

éVo paper is sent to any subscriber beyond the 
date for which subscription has been paid in 
advance. 

Persons desiring duplicates of The Times that 
may have been lost in the mails, will please remit 
5 cents for each copy. 

Figures are printed in connection with the sub: 
scriber’s name and address on each paper, showing 
to what volume and number payment has been 
made, 

Writtes receipts for renewals are not necessary, 
as due acknowledgment for remittances is made 
by the use of these figures, 

The postage on The Times is 20 cents ayear, which 
must be paid in advance at the post office where the 
subscriber resides, 

Jn sending money by mail, we advise our corres- 
pondents to remit either in Bank Drafts or Post 
Office Orders, made payable to us, wherever it can 
be done, 

At letters relating to the business management 
of The Times, or containing remittances for sub- 
scriptions; also, orders for books, and inquiries in 
regard to the best publications for Sabbath-schools, 
should be addressed to 


J. C. GARRIGUES & Co., Publishers, 
608 ARCH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 

















